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MR. ELWORTHY’S HEIRS. 


A TALE. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


(Continued from page 137.) 


Vou. V. PHILADELPHIA, 
CHAPTER III. 
A CERTAIN INDIVIDUAL AND HIS ATTENDANT. 


We have seen two groups whose faces were 
turned towards Almon-dale; let us now see a 
solitary individual and an attendant, who have 
both the same object in view, the time being 
that same April day on which we made the ac- 
quaintance of the Mildmays and the Duttons. 

We must glance into a melancholy room in 
Armont’s Inn. It is ill-furnished and dirty, 
and its present occupant, Richard Elworthy, 
who writes himself barrister at law, has just 
finished his noonday toilet. The earlier hours 
of the morning, which he spent in bed, were 
occupied by a female who calls herself his wife 
in making preparation for this toilet. She was 
a thin, haggard-looking woman, whose counte- 
nance still bore traces of former beauty, with 
that clear blooming complexion which belongs 
to a country life, and which will often remain 
amid want and squalor, even as the early-taught 
prayer of childhood clings to the memory when 
the crimes of life seem to have effaced the very 
consciousness of God. This woman, however, 
at the moment we speak of, was gone out in 
her shabby silk dress and old straw bonnet on 
some urgent business. 

Richard Elworthy’s toilet was complete. He 
was apparelled in his best, although he wore 
neither stockings nor shirt ; his boots were con- 
siderably the worse for wear, and had been 
mended by the woman with black thread; he 
wore an old pair of white Russian duck trousers, 
which she had that morning washed ; they looked 
fresher than his old black ones, and as the day 
was fine were not inappropriate; his waistcoat 
was double-breasted and buttoned to the chin, 
where it met a large black silk neckerchief ; 
both coat and hat had seen better days, but the 
woman had done her best for them by brushing 


and carefully touching up with ink where they 
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looked white. Spite of the literally threadbare 
condition of Richard Elworthy’s habiliments, 
his black whiskers and hair were perfumed and 
glossy; his teeth too, were splendidly white,— 
he took great pride in his teeth as well as in 
his white, well-formed hands. Being thus fully 
attired, the woman quite opportunely re-entered, 
and opening a frill-box which she had in her 
hand, gave him from it a handsome seal-ring 
engraved with crest and initials. 

‘It’s lucky I fetched it to-day,” said she, 
‘‘or you would never have got it. The time’s 
out, and I had seven-and-twenty shillings to 
pay, but I jawed him well. There is only half 
a crown out of the sovereign and a half, and 
you will want that.” 

Richard said she might keep that, and putting 
on his ring and taking his gloves in his hand, 
he went out. He had an important appoint- 
ment and was on his way to keep it. 

It was now six. If the old saying be true 
that your ears burn when people talk of you, 
Richard Elworthy might have felt the effect of 
the conversation of Mrs. Dutton and her family. 
Perhaps he did not, for he was much occupied 
at the time. He was driving in a cab with a 
certain unworldly, unsuspicious man, named 
Thomas Young, from the county of Devon, who, 
simple as a child, had come up to London for 
the first time in his life, with the patent for a 
great scientific discovery in his pocket. He 
knew not a single soul in this great human 
wilderness, excepting a cousin of his, a baker, 
named Smallcake, who lived in Bishop’s-gate 
Street, a shrewd money-making man, who had 
promised him the loan of five hundred pounds 
whenever he could meet with a responsible 
man to give good security for it. With this 
money the patent was to be brought before the 
public, and the profits which it promised were 
immense. Poor Mr. Young brought with him 
all the money he could raise, somewhat above 
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two hundred, which, by the advice of his pru- 
dent cousin, was placed in his bank to be safe, 
and as a little fund for the present moment. 

It was unfortunate for the simple-hearted 
patentee that his cousin was too much en- 
gaged by his business to act as his guardian 
angel amid the snares of London. He was 
thus left to take his chance, and chance led 
him on an evil day to Richard Elworthy. How 
completely he was imposed upon may be seen 
from a portion of a letter which he was 
writing to his sickly wife and daughter, and 
which he had just concluded as Richard El- 
worthy, according to appointment, entered his 
room. 

‘*T could believe, my beloved,” wrote he, 
‘‘that your prayers on my account have been 
answered. The merest accident, the upsetting 
of a cab, has brought me acquainted with, as 
it appears to me, the man who can best aid me 
in London ;” and then the simple-minded man 
went on to describe Richard Elworthy, as he 
appeared to him to be—a man of education,—a 
good lawyer, and possessed of great scientific 
knowledge—and, above all, a man of probity 
and property—the heir to a large estate in the 
north of England, from the present possessor 
of which he had undertaken to obtain the 
necessary guarantee, so that his cousin, the 
baker, would forthwith advance the money. 
He expected, he wrote, his new friend every 
moment, by whom he was to be introduced to 
some of the first scientific men in London. 
They were, indeed, going to meet one this very 
evening. 

Thus wrote good Thomas Young to his wife 
and daughter, and the letter made them very 
happy. ‘‘God never forsakes those who trust 
in him,” said the pious woman, and they went 
to bed that night with songs of thanksgiving in 
their hearts, and rose the next morning early 
that they might communicate the good tidings 
to their friends and neighbours. 

My readers may wonder how a man, whose 
exterior bore every trace of that shifty poverty 
which is so suspicious, should be able thus 
completely to impose on any one, however 
simple he might be; but it must be borne in 
mind, although I doubt if I mentioned it before, 
that Richard Elworthy was one of the most 
plausible of men, and had a knack of diverting 
people’s attention from his dress to his face. 
His conversation riveted their minds, and they 
saw not that the speaker was shabby,—so at 
least it was in Thomas Young’s case; and 
Richard Elworthy, who was soon master of his 
business, declined for some time any introduc- 
tion to the London baker. 

Richard Elworthy called a cab, in which they 
were to drive to Westminster to visit that first- 
rate scientific man of which the latter had 
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spoken, and nothing could surpass his amiable 
attention by the way. Every object was new 
to Thomas Young, and they passed not a single 
place of note or interest that was not pointed 
out to him. He was very grateful; he had 
already promised him the half of one of the 
twelve shares in the patent, and he now added 
five per cent on two years’ profits, and it must 
be remembered that the discovery was a great 
one and only needed to be known to make im- 
mense returns. Richard spoke of the hand- 
some office they would open at the West End, 
and of the honours as well as the profits which 
would accrue to the fortunate patentee. 

In the midst of such interesting conversation, 
Richard interrupted him, for they were just 
passing one of the best eating-houses in London. 
** Let us stop here, for I have not dined.” 

‘“*God bless me!” said the other; ‘I dined 
four hours ago! Oh yes, dine by all means, 
and I will have a cup of tea.” 

Richard ordered the best of dinners, to which 
he drank a pint of excellent port, whilst Mr. 
Young sat by and modestly took his tea; but 
when the question of payment came, Richard 
made an astounding discovery,—he had left his 
purse at home behind him! Mr. Young, with 
the best good will in the world, opened his, and 
a sovereign was laid down, the small change 
out of which Richard put into his own pocket, 
being wholly absorbed by the discovery that 
they were late and might perhaps miss seeing 
their scientific friend. 

But there was no fear of this: their scientific 
friend would have waited many hours for them. 
He and Richard Elworthy were about to gull 
as simple and as honest a man as ever came to 
London. 

A week or two went on, and Richard El- 
worthy’s plans became a little altered. His 
first intention had been merely to obtain, under 
the pretext of expediting business, that small 
amount of money which Mr. Young had brought 
with him. A portion of this had been already 
obtained; chambers in London Inn were taken 
temporarily where the business of the patent 
should be transacted, and as Mr. Young placed 
implicit confidence in Richard Elworthy, and 
was besides the most unobservant of men, he 
did not notice the handsome suit of broadcloth 
in which he now made his daily appearance, 
but imagined that if the money seemed to 
vanish fast, it was in the legitimate business of 
the patent, which would soon return it a hun- 
dred-fold. 

This smaller peculation was Richard EI- 
worthy’s first intention, but when he had gained 
a thorough knowledge of the patent, and saw 
the immense advantages which would be made 
by it, he determined if possible, to gain posses- 
sion of it, and his first idea was to oust the dis- 
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coverer altogether. But he found this not an 
easy task. It was of no use to depreciate the 
yalue of the discovery, or to pretend that an- 
other scientific friend of his had made public, 
the same discovery with improvements. Mr. 
Young had only to go to the Patent-office to 
prove that no such thing was before the public 
nor secured in any way, and that therefore he 
had, at all events, the advantage of priority. 
Richard Elworthy therefore thought that in this 
stage of the business, honesty was for him the 
best policy; that is, honesty as regarded the 
assiduously bringing the patent in the best way 
before the public, for could this be done, and 
himself remain as manager, he had the whole 
amount of profits in his hands. 

In his good broadcloth suit, he had now 
almost daily interviews with the baker, which 
were so far satisfactory, that Richard com- 
pletely imposed upon him. He too believed him 
to be an honest and very clever man, although 
still, as regarded the five hundred pounds, he 
was resolute in requiring a guarantee. Richard 
on many accounts was jealous as to any other 
parties being brought in, and having at first 
boasted of his prospects and of his moneyed con- 
nexions, nothing seemed more natural than 
that he should find the requisite guarantee. 
The baker said that plenty of people in London 
would advance money on his reversionary claim 
to the great landed property in the north, if 
his claim were good, and the old gentleman, as 
he said, in such precarious health. Richard 
knew that well enough, but he knew also that 
there were difficulties in the way. Money- 
lenders were keen, and would soon discover 
that the property did not descend alone to heirs 
male; besides which, other facts might come 
out which would be detrimental to him. He 
therefore determined to be honest, if he could 
manage to be so, if not, to do the best for him- 
self—that is, to get money. 

He wrote, therefore, to William Elworthy, of 
Almon-dale; he had not written to him before 
for years—stating in the most business-like 
manner, the opportunity which was now offered 
to him to make an independence—to become an 
honest and a creditable man. He gave the 
names of the parties, stated the advantages of 
the patent, and ended by requesting that his 
cousin would so far befriend him as to become 
guarantee to the required amount. 

William Elworthy had reason to suspect his 
cousin of fraud; he disbelieved every word that 
was written, and refused to advance a shilling. 

Richard read the letter with rage, but with- 
out surprise. How could he expect any other 
answer? Had the baker and Thomas Young 
known the truth, how great must their surprise 
have been, and how just their suspicion, when, 
on the following day, by Richard’s appointment 
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the parties met, and he laid before them a letter 
purporting to be from his cousin, which assured 
him in the kindest manner of his readiness to 
become guarantee to the amount of five hun- 
dred, to be advanced by Mr. Smallcake. 

The baker was satisfied. Mr. Young was 
delighted, and Richard Elworthy undertook to 
do all that was further necessary in the busi- 
ness. The new office might now be taken, and 
the thing carried on with spirit. Richard was 
placed at the head of the management, with 
power to draw checks. Everybody trusted in 
him, and he promised that within twelve months 
cent per cent should be paid on all money. 

Mr. Young returned into Devonshire on 
account of his wife’s health; Mr. Smallcake 
went on merrily with his baking; and Richard 
Elworthy in a very short time drew out from 
the bank of Smith, Payne and Smith, the sum 
of five hundred and ninety-five pounds, the 
whole amount of money which was entered in 
the name of Thomas Young, and the same day 
left London. Where he was gone, who could 
tell? It was ten days before either Mr. Small- 
cake or Thomas Young found that they had 
been in the hands of a sharper. 


CHAPTER IV. 
IN ALMON-DALE. 


Ir was the beginning of June when Honour 
Mildmay and her mother having, as it were, 
wound up their accounts in the great debtor 
and creditor ledger of life, struck a balance, 
and found in their favour sundry not unimpor- 
tant items, such as recruited health, renewed 
hope, trust in heaven, and increased affection 
for each other. 

This was the little capital with which they 
were again to commence life. The godmother’s 
small legacy, and the hundred pounds a year, 
with house rent free, and croft and garden, 
must also be set down at their value, and that 
not small, to those who otherwise were home- 
less. 

I hardly know our friends again, they are so 
greatly improvedin appearance. The daughter 
has begun to live again in the strength of clear- 
sighted duty; the mother has thrown off a 
burden of unparticipated anxiety, which had 
bowed her like the weight of age. It is plea- 
sant to see the human being rising above the 
cares and troubles of earth, which God never 
intended should utterly crush and confound 
the immortal creature. He has given us wings 
to lift us upwards even in this world, if we will 
but use them. Honour and her mother raised 
themselves on these angel pinions, and their 
oppressed hearts expanded in the purer atmo- 
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sphere of love and faith. Henceforth they 
went onward by a new though humbler path, 
mostly amid sunshine and flowers. 

They had received from their unknown patron 
directions as to their journey, together with 
funds sufficient for that purpose. It was a 
long and tedious journey, for it was before the 
days of universal railroads, and would occupy 
two days and a night. They came to London 
from Hastings, and taking the night-coach to 
Verdal, arrived there about noon the following 
day, whence they were to proceed two stages 
by post-chaises. 

The letter which contained these travelling 
directions was one of great kindness, and gave 
an agreeable idea of the writer. He was evi- 
dently a generous-hearted, thoughtful man, who 
had taken into consideration every circum- 
stance however small which could contribute 
to their comfort. He apparently did not regard 
them as poor dependants, who were to scramble 
as best they could through the wearinesses of 
a hard life, but as friends who were to aid him 
in accomplishing a scheme of happiness for 
himself and others. He was grateful to them, 
and in this spirit he joyfully met them with 
benefits. 

What a consolation the letter was I need not 
tell. The journey seemed one of pleasure; the 
season was beautiful, the very spring-time of 
summer, and their spirits rose with the neces- 
sity for exertion. There were no sorrowful 
leave-takings. They had already parted from 
their old friends and acquaintances at N . 
and therefore there were no condolences to 
dishearten and no pity to wound them. They 
had left the old and the painful behind them, 
and were beginning a new life. They were 
placed in those circumstances which the way- 
worn and sorrowing pilgrim of life often wishes 
forin vain. ‘‘Oh!” sighs he hopelessly, ‘‘ could 
I but begin my life again with all the benefit 
of my past experience, how differently, how 
much more wisely would I act! how much 
sorrow and experience would I spare myself!” 
They were indeed beginning life anew; they 
had been rooted up from the old place where 
the storm had blasted them, and they were 
about to be planted afresh where the fulfilment 
of duty rather than the smiles of fortune should 
make their sunshine. 

They reached Sedburgh, and here they com- 
menced the last stage. It was a lovely evening; 
the song of the thrushes in the leafy tree-tops 
sounded into the very street, where healthy 
children with their ruddy country complexions 
were at play. The landlady at the little inn 
expected them—the chaise was ready and re- 
freshments, if they would take them, for Mr. 
Elworthy himself had been there a day or two 
before and ordered them, and then the good 





woman began to talk. She was a daleswoman; 
her father had been a tenant ‘of th’ Ha-folk,” 
and so was her brother at that time—he was 
Christie 0’ Lily-garth, and had a fine family of 
his own. Qh yes, she knew Mr. Elworthy; 
there was not his equal in all the dales: and 
she had seen the new school-house where the 
ladies were going to live. It was a mighty 
pretty place, with a flower-garden, and a nice 
little parlour with mahogany furniture and a 
looking-glass, and one o’ th’ tidiest lasses in 
all the dale was to be servant there; and old 
Mrs. Hawes, ‘‘fra th’ Ha,” had been down 
putting all to rights, for the Squire says to 
her, says he, you must let them find things 
somewhat like what they’ve been used to, for 
it is so pleasant to feel home-like at a new 
place. 

The chaise was ready, but still Mrs. Thwaite 
talked. The new school-house was prettier 
than that which had been built for the school- 
master in the mistress’s time. He was a poor 
scholar from Oxford, a friend of th’ Squire’s— 
and what a school he had! and what scholars 
he turned out! He taught them not only to 
read and write, but a power of things beside, 
and as to singing, why people came for miles 
and miles to hear the choir at Dale Church 
sing,—they called them Mr. Walker’s singing- 
boys. The landlady’s own son had been one 
of them. And so well as the boys turned out! 
The very parents themselves were ashamed of 
being rude and wicked before their children, 
for he taught them good manners as well as 
book learning, ‘‘ And good manners,” said the 
landlady, ‘‘ according to my thinking, never go 
with bad hearts.” 

The chaise drove out of Sedburgh, and after 
crossing a region of stony moorland entered, 
amid the soft gloom and stillness of approach- 
ing night, into that wild and almost savage 
glen, where, amid broken cliffs and in the deep 
shadow of sycamore trees, lay the caves of 
which Elinor Dutton had spoken, and from the 
woody heights above which rushed down the 
tumultuous waters of the Almon beck, which 
thence flowed onward, accumulating as it 
flowed, through the little valley to which it 
gave its name. 

The rushing of the water from ledge to ledge 
resounded through the deep solitude of the 
scene, and the perfume of innumerable flowers 
and flowering trees filled the air. While our 
travellers were remarking upon the impressive 
character of this scene, a wood-lark suddenly 
poured forth its gushing flood of melody, to 
which an echo like another bird replied. It 
seemed like a song of welcome, and whilst yet 
listening to its strains, they wound round the 
huge base of Hibblethwaite Fell, and in less 
than a quarter of an hour were in Almon-dale. 
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They passed the Hall, which lay bathed in 
summer moonlight, amid its shadowy syca- 
mores and birches, and so down the valley 
towards the new school-house, distant about 
two miles. With wondering and admiring eyes 
they looked around them. The road kept the 
level of the valley through which the little 
river or beck ran with devious course, some- 
times in company with the road, at others 
taking, as it were, a playful sweep, or con- 
cealing itself amid masses of trees. It was 
sufficiently light for them to distinguish the 
neat white homesteads scattered on the hill- 
sides, and also that midway in the valley, 
amid shrouding trees, stood an old water-mill. 
Peasant people were occasionally met or passed 
on the road; the smell of burning peat here 
and there filled the air giving a pleasant sense 
of cheerful mountain homes, so particularly 
attractive to the poetical fancy. 

‘‘] shall love this place—I feel that I shall!” 
said Honour, with a spontaneous emotion of 
delight. 

At that moment, as if in response to her 
words, the chimes of the village church, which 
they were just passing, began to play. The 
tune was one of holy rejoicing, and the hearts 
of the two strangers ascended on the wings of 
its soft and heavenly melody towards God. 

They were at the door of their new home. 
A tall, kindly-countenanced, and middle-aged 
woman stood there to receive them. ‘It is 
Mrs. Peggy from the Hall,” said the driver, as 
he opened the chaise door. 

Mrs. Peggy, or Mrs. Hawes, as she was in- 
discriminately called, wore a dark cotton gown, 
awhite linen apron and cap, a plaited linen 
frill round her neck, and a buff muslin kerchief 
with a reddish border, pinned over her shoul- 
ders. I describe her dress thus minutely once 
for all. She mever varied. She was a dales- 
woman, with just as much dialect in her speech 
as served to give it raciness. 

Mr. Elworthy, she told them, was from home, 
and she did not know justly when he would re- 
turn; but she knew his mind about the ladies, 
and all that he wished to have done, and she 
hoped that the place would be found com- 
fortable. 

They must have been harder to please than 
our friends, if they had not found this new 
home comfortable. Honour could not sleep in 
spite of the fatigue of so long a journey, and 
in the early morning she arose and dressed 
herself that she might look around her by day- 
light. She found the school-house to be built 
upon a little knoll which lay in a cove of the 
hills, over which were scattered, as if by the 
hand of the planter, the most beautiful groups 
of syeamores and birches, the native growth of 
the dale, with here and there a splendid oak, 





now in the rich amber of its early leafage. The 
soft white mist which had hidden the level of 
the valley as with a veil ascended in the beams 
of the morning sun, and now the lower portion 
of the valley with the old gray water-mill, and 
the yet slumbering village of Daletown with its 
low-towered church lay before her. It was a 
scene of the loveliest seclusion and repose. 
Here and there glimpses of the little winding 
river shone out in the golden morning; the 
masses of leaves among the trees cast deep sha- 
dows, and the meadows which bordered it, and 
in which the grass was ready for the scythe, 
were golden with flowers. On the hill-sides were 
planted white homesteads, with their cultivated 
fields around them, whilst the upper regions of 
the fell were extensive sheep-walks, affording 
pasturage also to herds of wild mountain ponies, 
which might be seen in the sunny distance, 
dotting the soft green of the hills. 

Honour seated herself upon a rustic seat 
witch she found in an elevated part of the 
garden beneath a large birch tree, and which 
commanded the scene I have attempted to de- 
scribe. Sky-larks were singing in the clear 
sunny air above her; the dew still hung glitter- 
ing on leaf and flower, and peeping between 
branches of the trees, she saw the little gable 
of their new home with its casement window— 
the window of their little chamber. The white 
blind was down; her mother still slept. 

The deep consciousness of a loving and 
guiding Providence which had brought them 
hither, where friendly hands had prepared for 
them not only comforts but indulgences, filled 
her heart with an unspeakable joy and grati- 
tude. She felt no regrets for the past. She 
had gone through the darkness of night and 
now stood in the light of morning; and like the 
lark above the hill-tops, she poured forth her 
soul in thanksgiving. ~ 

‘*Oh, my God, I bless thee!” said her silent 
aspiration ; ‘‘ I bless thee for the evil as well as 
for the good! Thy hand it is which has led me 
hither, and from this hour I will dedicate my- 
self to thy service. I bless thee for the beautiful 
scenes in which thou hast placed me. I bless 
thee for the season in which I am come hither— 
for the sunshine which casts a glory over all; 
for the lark which carols its morning song to 
thee! For all these I bless thee! And if one 
as poor as myself may promote thy good work 
on earth, let me amid this simple people find 
an abiding home, and here be thy servant, thy 
humble minister of joy and of blessing !” 

Again the chimes of the little church filled 
the air with their harmonious voices. It was 
three o’clock. Honour returned to the cottage 
and to her bed, where her mother yet calmly 
slept. 

The school was not to be commenced until 
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Mr. Elworthy’s return. It was uncertain how 
long he would be absent. In the meantime 
they made themselves better acquainted with 
the valley; and first we will accompany them 
to the Hall. This was a large stone house 
standing at the head of the valley, ‘‘ The Dale- 
head,” as it was called, and at the foot of Hib- 
blethwaite Fell. In front of the Hall the brook, 
receiving a considerable accession of water 
at this point from Hibblethwaite-force a beau- 
tiful waterfall that descended the hill down a 
rocky and picturesque ravine, to the right of 
the Hall, expanded itself into a small lake, 
called Almon-water. The grounds of the Hall 
sloped to the margin of this little lake, and all 
around it lay verdant pasture-fields and mea- 
dows deep in grass. The situation was one of 
rural seclusion and beauty. The views were 
confined, for though the hills on neither side of 
the valley were lofty, their basis at this part 
looked, as it were, into each other, causing the 
valley itself to wind, and thus to present rather 
an infinite variety of small views than any one 
of great range. 

The house had an irregular front, the large, 
handsome lower windows of which opened upon 
& grassy terrace, which led by a flight of steps 
into a flower-garden below. Handsome as the 
house really was, it had a something forlorn in 
its aspect. 


It appeared too large for its occu- 
pants. Several of its windows, from having 
been apparently long unopened, had that dingy 
neglected look which produces a repulsive and 


melancholy effect. This struck Honour and 
her mother very much at the first view, more 
especially as contrasted with the other portions 
of the house, which were not only handsomely 
finished but well kept. 

They were led by Mrs. Hawes into Mr. El- 
worthy’s favourite room, a large and handsome 
apartment, looking to the south and west, and 
opening directly upon a well-kept and singularly 
beautiful flower-garden. The light of the room 
was tempered by green Venetian blinds, which 
always have the effect of sunshine through 
foliage. Large book-cases lined the walls, 
having at regular intervals spaces for casts of 
the finest antique sculpture, raised on marble 
pedestals; the upper portion of the walls was 
covered by family portraits the size of life, 
many of them by excellent artists. It was a 
room which marked at once the character of its 
possessor, in whom it was evident that fine 
taste and solid judgment were combined with 
the love of domestic comfort. 

Our friends felt an interest in all they saw. 
That was the chair in which he sits—a large 
easy-chair, covered with green leather; that 
was his writing-table, and there he had written 
the letter to themselves—the letter which had 
brought them here—strangers as they were to 
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him. There was the book he had been reading, 
the very moment before the letter came which 
had summoned him thence, a letter from Lon- 
don, as Mrs. Hawes said, and which must have 
been a painful one, for he seemed much dis- 
concerted, and closed his book as if in anger— 
only that he never was angry—and then went 
into the garden and walked up and down for 
an hour, after which he came in and gave orders 
about his journey. Honour opened the book. 
It was a large quarto edition of Newton’s Prin- 
cipia. 

Mrs. Hawes had her own room, the parlour, 
as it was called, a housekeeper’s room with 
many locked-up cupboards and drawers in it. 
She had thought, when Mr. Elworthy left the 
reception of Mrs. Mildmay and her daughter in 
her charge, that she should ask them to tea in 
her parlour and treat them as her own guests, 
but when she saw them and discovered at a 
glance that they were women of a class greatly 
superior to her own, she felt disappointed and 
in difficulty. She was not accustomed to sit in 
Mr. Elworthy’s room herself, and yet she felt 
that this was the fittest place for them. For- 
tunately, Honour very unconsciously obviated 
all difficulty. 

‘‘Let us take tea in this beautiful garden,” 
said she, stepping from the open window of the 
library upon the smooth, warm turf, in which 
flower-beds like brilliant gems were set. 

‘¢Th’ maister likes his tea in th’ garden,” 
said Mrs. Hawes, well-pleased, ‘‘ but he mostly 
takes it under the cedar tree round the corner; 
he gets there a better view.” 

The tea was set out in Mr. Elworthy’s favourite 
spot, and Mrs. Hawes was in her glory. 

Mrs. Mildmay asked if there were in the 
house a portrait of Mr. Elworthy himself, and 
Mrs. Hawes began to talk on her favourite 
subject. 


‘¢ Th’ maister’s pictur,” began the good house- 
keeper, in her dale dialect, which I will not too 
literally follow, ‘‘ hangs in the little green room 
up stairs, that were th’ mistress’s dressing- 
room, but the maister has the key with him. 
Th’ mistress’s portrait hangs there too; and it 
is strange, but to my thinking, th’ young miss 
there is like her. You see I lived in th’ family 
in old Mr. Elworthy’s time—afore the squire 
were wed—so I knew the mistress, and I 
thought when he brought her home, ’at I had 
never clapped eyes on a prettier woman. She 
had your dark hair, miss, and the same expres- 
sion of eye, although hers were brown and yours 
are dark blue, and she stood about your height. 
Th’ maister mappen may not see any likeness, 
but I do, and I reckon there are others besides 
me that will. 

Mrs. Hawes having now begun to talk of the 
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family, did not rest until Honour and her mother 
were in possession of all that she could tell. I 
question, however, whether all the particulars 
which I now relate was told by her, for she was 
not an indiscreet woman, and the weaknesses 
of Mr. Elworthy were the last thing she would 
speak of. For the sake of succinctness, how- 
ever, I will put her communications into a dis- 
tinct form, adding what further is required in 
my character of novelist. For the novelist is a 
diviner, who knows not only what is done and 
said, but who can trace the springs of action, 
and who knows all that is secretly felt and 
suffered. 

Mrs. Hawes told what Mrs. Dutton had told 
to Frederick Herbert of the father and uncle of 
the present Mr. Elworthy, and of the son which 
the spendthrift uncle left. She told how, though 
he had run through his share of the paternal 
property, and spite of a great burden of debt 
and sorrow which he laid upon the family, still 
made large demands, and gave to his son the 
baptismal name of Richard Elworthy; thus 
making the family name twofold in his case. 
She told how, after his father’s death, he was 
adopted by his cousin, and brought hither to be 
educated as an acknowledged member of the 
house; how he was hard, and proud, and selfish 
as a boy; and that he was expelled in desperate 
disgrace from a grammar-school in the county, 
where he had been placed under the care of a 
clergyman. After this, that he was sent to 
London, and was not again seen in those parts 
until he was grown to man’s estate, and had 
been entered as a student of the Middle Temple, 
and where it was hoped that he had outgrown 
the follies of his boyhood. 

The elder Elworthy was not, however, wholly 
without his faults. He was a man of choleric tem- 
perament, and his outbreaks of passion at times 
amounted almost to fury. Of this we have al- 
ready heard something from Mrs. Dutton. He 
was nevertheless of a noble and generous charac- 
ter, and though the youthful vices of his cousin 
excited in him the utmost abhorrence, yet when 
this young man had passed, creditably to him- 
self, through his later career as scholar and 
professional student, he was anxious to forget 
the past and again open his doors to him, with 
the most affectionate cordiality. He acknow- 
ledged him as his successor, if he himself died 
Without a legal heir, and in every case gave 
him the advantage of his purse and his counte- 
nance on his entrance to a profession, which 
opens a highway to talent, even to the highest 
honours and offices of the state. 

The particulars of William Elworthy’s mar- 
riage we know. We know also that Mrs. EI- 
worthy was beautiful, and that her husband 
doted upon her with an affection that was 
almost unsurpassed. She was greatly beloved 
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also in the dale, for she took the most friendly 
interest in the dale’s people. She learned, said 
Mrs. Hawes, to knit and spin; she attended 
their sheep-shearing and other pastoral festivi- 
ties, and on such occasions at Lily-garth, 
which was then the residence of the family, in- 
vited large parties, and kept up all the old 
usages of the occasion. Such a woman, young 
and lovely as she was, could not fail of being 
idolized by the unsophisticated people around 
her. There was, however, one cause of regret 
to all. She was not a mother. To all I said, 
but I am wrong, there was one who rejoiced in 
this circumstance, and that was Richard El- 
worthy. 

His home was still in Almon-dale, and hither 
he came to spend his vacations, and if he ap- 
peared to have outgrown the vices of his youth, 
it was only in appearance. He possessed now 
what he had not in former years, the art to 
conceal a guileful spirit and profligate habits. 
The young mistress of the place was entirely 
his friend; she admired his social talents, his 
almost universal information, and gave hig 
credit for virtues which he did not possess. 
She often stood between him and her husband’s 
anger, and obtained for him forgiveness on 
more than one occasion, when his indiscretion 
or his want of principle had brought him into 
trouble. Warmly attached to her husband as 
Mrs. Elworthy was, she knew his besetting sin 
too well, and hence, in Richard’s case, believed 
that many of his faults might in a degree be 
attributable to the severity and violence of his 
cousin’s temper. ‘ He has been made cunning 
and false through fear,” she said, ‘‘ and he has 
been driven into bad company by the very 
severity which endeavoured to keep him from 
it.” Richard knew too well how to take ad- 
vantage of a character like this. 

‘¢ After th’ maister and mistress,” said Mrs. 
Hawes, ‘‘had been married six or seven years, 
there was great joy in the whole dale, for she 
were about to become a mother. In the sum- 
mer of that year they left the old place of Lily- 
garth for the Hall, which had been building for 
two years, and to buy chimney-pieces and fur- 
niture for which, the maister and she had been 
up to London, for he would have everything 
done to her liking, and she were very fond of 
th’ Hall, it were more lightsome and cheerful 
than old Lily-garth; and so, though the house 
was not finished, they moved into it, ‘ For,’ says 
she, ‘our first child shall be born in thi’ new 
house—it will bring a blessing to it!’ Thus 
she said many atime. Oh, how happy she was 
in the prospect of becoming a mother, and what 
a joy there was in all the dale! Nobody had 
liked the thought of that godless Richard being 
one day th’ maister’s heir, instead of his own 
flesh and blood, born among them, and one of 
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themselves, as it were, and there were none of 
th’ tenants that did not get something ready 
for th’ mistress or th’ baby; one made a pillow 
for th’ cradle, another a fine pair of blankets, 
and another a quilt—there was not a mother 
among them who did not feel as if she were 
working for her own first-born. 

‘¢When th’ Squire and mistress moved to th’ 
Hall, Christie Fothergill went to Lily-garth. 
He were then only twelvemonth wed with a 
young dale lass, with a good bit o’ money, and 
she, like th’ mistress, were expecting her baby 
late in th’ autumn, so there were a great re- 
joicing in the two houses, and Christie said 
that he would give his mistress twenty pounds 
for her own if hers were a lad-bairn, and born 
before th’ Squire’s. 

‘‘The young mistress never were so happy in 
all her days before, and what does she do but 
writes a letter to Richard, and tells him her 
joy, and bids him come down that autumn, and 
see them in the new house. She took a deal of 
pleasure in this new house, that was all of her 
o@n planning. She went from room to room, 
looking out first at one window and then at an- 
other. She were very fond o’ me,” said Mrs. 


Hawes, ‘‘and as she was not very strong, she 
leaned on my arm many a time as she walked 
up and down, and say, ‘ Peggy,’ says she, ‘I 


hope it is not a sin to be as happy as I am!’ 
‘‘Wais to me!” continued the housekeeper, 
‘* Richard came down that autumn as she had 
asked him, and to my thinking it was like Satan 
entering into th’ garden of Eden. He came 
down for the long vacation as they call it, and 
th’ mistress, who thought that he would rejoice 
in her happiness, little knew how mad he was 
that there was likely to be a child. But I must 
tell ye that there were in th’ dale a farmer, 
that lived on his own land, one Dannel Garr, 
o’ Tod’s-gill. He were a hard money-getting 
man, who was always in a quarrel with some- 
body, and if there were a man in the dale that 
the maister could not abide, it were this Dannel 
Garr. He had a son that were a butcher as 
well as a farmer, and one daughter. She were 
a handsome lass, that could ride over th’ fells 
on an unbroken filly, and that had plenty of 
lovers, for her father were rich, and boasted 
that he would give his night-cap full of guineas 
with her, if she wed to his liking. Richard 
knew well enough that th’ maister could not 
abide this Dannel o’ Tod’s-gill, but he had not 
been long at th’ Hall before somebody told th’ 
maister that Richard were a courting old Dan- 
nel’s daughter ; and that he had been seen with 
her in Swale-dale, where th’ Garrs came from, 
and where they had lots of relations—the rudest 
people in all these parts. Richard stoutly de- 
nied it; he said that she were a pretty lass, 
but that he had only had a bit of talk with her 
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one day on the fell-head, among the sheep. But 
this did not satisfy th’ maister ; he said nothing, 
but he set about to find out the truth, and by 
little and little a long history of villany came 
out. Richard had kept company with her ever 
since spring, and old Dannel knew it, and the son 
knew it, and both had been willing enough, but 
now the day of reckoning were come, and Dan- 
nel swore that Richard should marry his daugh- 
ter, to whom he had done a great wrong. 

‘‘Both Richard and th’ maister were great 
sportsmen, and were often out on the moors 
for days with their dogs and their guns, al- 
though they never went together. Well, Richard 
set off one morning, and said he should not be 
back for three days, and th’ maister went out 
also. He took his gun with him, and made th’ 
mistress believe that he were off shooting, be- 
cause he did not wish her to know, in her deli- 
cate state of health, what he had heard about 
Richard and old Dannel’s daughter. Spite of 
the old quarrel, he went right up to Tod’s-gill, 
and before he got there he heard th’ old 
sinner cursing and swearing enough to carry 
th’ house-end off. His daughter was gone, 
nobody could tell where, and his rage knew no 
bounds. She was off, he said, with Richard, 
against whom he could not pile up sufficient 
accusation, and now seeing the Squire, whom 
he hated, enter his house, he burst forth in the 
vehemence of his blind passion, with the very 
fact which, under other circumstances, he 
would so carefully have concealed. Richard, 
he said, was not only a villain but a thief; 
that he had given him cheques in Mr. Elwor- 
thy’s name, to get cashed at the bank; and 
then, to prove his words true, he tore open his 
old greasy leathern pocket-book, and, regard- 
less of the imputation against himself, thrust 
beneath the astonished gaze of Mr. Elworthy a 
page containing the entries of sums to a con- 
siderable amount, which he had paid to Rich- 
ard, and to which the wary old man had required 
Richard to put his signature. Dannel knew 
well enough that Richard had forged his cou- 
sin’s signature to these money-orders, but he 
had thus the means of retaliation on Richard 
in this moment of rage, and of wounding the 
man he hated, by proving that his kinsman was 
a dangerous swindler, and that he, as well as 
himself, was his victim.” 

How William Elworthy, with his excitable 
temper, was able to control himself at this reve- 
lation of a double villany, it is impossible to say. 
Most probably humiliation and grief, at disco- 
vering that one who bore his own name was 80 
deeply sunk in guilt, put the curb upon his 
passion; this however is certain, that without 
retorting upon the old man who thus, in his 
blind rage, had laid a snare for himself, Mr. 
Elworthy turned from the house, and set off to 
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Kendal, to ascertain the truth at the bank. It 
was as Dannel had said. It was never publicly 
known how much money Richard had drawn in 
his cousin’s name, but the cheques were pro- 
duced at the bank, bearing the false signature, 
which was so cleverly done as to impose on any 
one. 

It was late when Mr. Elworthy returned from 
Kendal; his wife was already gone to bed, and 
considering her condition he resolved to keep 
the whole melancholy fact from her knowledge. 
The next morning, however, as they two sate 
together at breakfast, she in vain trying to dis- 
cover the cause of his troubled countenance, 
which she instantly detected, Richard himself, 
whom Mr. Elworthy supposed to be absent, but 
who had unexpectedly returned home the night 
before, without any suspicion of what had oc- 
curred, entered the room. At sight of him, 
with his smooth, plausible countenance, Elwor- 
thy’s fury burst forth in an expression of bitter 
scorn and abhorrence, and rising abruptly from 
the table, he left the room, leaving his wife 
almost overcome with terror, and Richard, cool 
and hardened as he was, confounded by so sud- 
den an ebullition. 

Poor Mrs. Elworthy was hurt that her hus- 
band should thus needlessly, as it seemed to 
her, distress and alarm her. As had often been 
the case before, she now thought him unjust to 
his cousin, from whom she immediately asked 
an explanation of this painful scene, conjuring 
him with tears to avoid these causes of offence, 
which were so deeply affecting to her. Rich- 
ard, who must only too well have surmised one 
cause at least of his cousin’s anger, knew not 
yet the full extent of the charges against him. 
He appeared touched by this kind woman’s 
words, and pretended to make her the confidant 
of his whole offending, which was, he said, 
nothing more than an idle flirtation with 
Dannel o’ Tod’s-gill’s daughter. He had no 
evil, nor yet serious intentions, he said, towards 
her; there had only been a little love-joking 
between them on the fell-head, but that some 
enemy of his, knowing the ill-will between old 
Dannel and his cousin, had made this a charge 
against him; and then he deplored his cousin’s 
unbroken temper, and would fain have angered 
the wife against the husband, and have sown 
dissension where there was only peace and 
love. 

Mrs. Elworthy, who was the soul of truth 
herself, and who was well aware of her hus- 
band’s weakness, believed every word which 
Richard said, and promised to intercede for 
him, as she had so often done before. 

Without giving Richard time to leave the 
house, which he expected he would do, Mr. 
Elworthy, believing that his wife had left the 
breakfast parlour for her own room, returned 
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to it that he might accuse Richard of his crimes 
to his face. With a countenance that looked 
cold and unimpressive as marble, from the force 
of concentrated indignation, he re-entered the 
room and found the culprit seated by his wife, 
holding her hand tenderly and gazing into her 
face with a pleading expression. He believed 
Richard to be villain enough for anything, and 
his first impulse was to strike him dead on the 
spot where he sat; but he restrained himself, 
for his wife started up, and, rushing towards 
him, threw herself, as if she read his purpose, 
into his arms, ‘‘ You shall not be angry with 
him, William,” she said, in an earnest voice, 
‘*7 will stand between you and him!” 

‘* Begone, to your own room !”’ said he, still 
more incensed by seeing the influence which 
had been exerted over her. ‘‘ Begone!” re- 
peated he, with a sternness in voice and man- 
ner which he had never used towards her be- 
fore, ‘‘no one shall interfere between me and 
this man!” 

A sickness like death for a moment passed 
over her. She looked in his face with a tender 
reproach, but he saw it not, for his eye was 
fixed upon Richard, and with resolute will but 
staggering steps she hastened from the room. 

Richard listened to his cousin’s accusations 
with a hard unimpressive countenance. It was 
ever a part of his triumph and revenge to 
oppose his coolness against the other’s rage; 
it gave him an advantage, and at this very 
moment, when he felt himself falling into toils 
from which there could be no escape, he made 
use of it as a weapon not only of defence but 
of attack. Elworthy was worsted by his own 
indignant rage, and Richard, with a coolness 
which none but the hardened could assume, 
walked deliberately from the room with a 
smile as if of derision on his lips, and, taking 
down his gun and whistling his dogs, was seen 
soon afterwards leaving the house, as if nothing 
had happened. 

Elworthy was justly incensed against this 
hopelessly criminal young man, who was now 
only acting on a larger scale the attempted 
vices of his boyhood, and the strongest resent- 
ment now burned in his soul. He was, how- 
ever, sufficiently master of himself to control 
the outward exhibition of his feelings, but he 
wanted space to breathe in; the house seemed 
too narrow for him, and irritated too as he had 
been by his wife’s interference, he needed the 
wholesome breath of nature to calm his spirit. 
Hence it was that, without knowing that 
Richard had left the house, he too took his 
gun and appeared about to follow him. 

His wife, who had gone in a sort of stupe- 
faction of mind to her own room, after being 
repelled by her husband, now saw him from 
her window about to follow Richard, as she 
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supposed, and with a dangerous weapon in his 
hand. She feared some horrible catastrophe ; 
she called him to stop, and, hastening after him, 
again stood by his side in her character of 
peace-maker. 

‘¢Oh, William!” said she, in a meek voice, 
for her spirit seemed crushed within her, ‘ do 
not follow him now, or you may lay up bitter 
repentance for your after life. You are unjust 
to him, you have always been so, and remember 
that we must forgive if we would be forgiven.” 

Why did he not listen to her? Ah! he 
asked that question of himself for years after- 
wards, and his chastened heart answered him 
only by reproaches. 

He made no reply; he forgot that she knew 
not the young man’s offences, and in no 
humour for explanation or reconcilement even 
with her, he snatched his arm from her slender 
hold, and, seeming again to thrust her from 
him, hastened onward. 

‘* At noon,” continued Mrs. Hawes, ‘she 
called me to her chamber; she was lying on 
her bed, and as pale as death. ‘Peggy,’ says 
she, ‘send one of th’ men to look for th’ 
maister, for I am very badly.’ All the house 
was up, for there was not one who would not 
have laid down their life for her. We sent to 


Sedbur for th’ doctor, and in all directions 


to seek for th’ maister, but he was nowhere to 
be found; he had gone over some moors to 
Gaestro’, and that were a long way. 

‘* All that day she were very bad; th’ maister 
were not come by evening, and by that time 
the baby were born. She grew worse and 
worse; she kept asking as long as she could 
speak for th’ maister, and all the dale were 
up, and there were such running and riding 
about into th’ neighbouring dales, but nobody 
went th’ right road. In th’ evening th’ doctor 
said that she were getting worse, and that we 
must send for th’ minister. She were by that 
time past asking any questions; she lay in a 
death-like swoon, as white as marble, and th’ 
doctor and th’ nurse never left her bed-side 
for a minute, but every now and then whis- 
pered to each other. 

‘¢We were all in such a state of mind that 
nobody thought of breaking it gently to th’ 
maister when he came; so late at night some- 
body meets him coming round by Hibble- 
thwaite Fell, and tells him right out that the 
mistress were dead. He was a strong and 
stately man, and though he often showed anger 
before folk never liked to show any other sort 
of feeling, for he was very proud; but when he 
heard this a child might have knocked him 
down, and th’ minister that were just then 
coming into th’ yard had to support him to th’ 
house, and those that saw his face will never 
forget it the longest day they live. 
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‘*When he came to her bed-side, it seeme ; 
as if his very presence recalled her from death; 
she opened her eyes and fixed them on him 
with such a look! and a smile like a faint 
beam of sunshine came to her white lips. You 
could see how pleased she was that he was 
safe, and that she felt nothing but love for 
him—but she never spoke. The feeble light in 
her eyes seemed to fade away, and the ap- 
proaching finger of death effaced the smile 
from her lips. He threw himself on his knees 
by the bed, he kissed her, he spoke to her in 
the most loving tones, but words never passed 
her lips—she never opened her eyes more, 
She was dead. 

‘*What a change a few hours had made! 
For four days and nights he never left the 
room where she lay, nor appeared to sleep all 
that time. He took no notice whatever of the 
child. He was heard by the household pacing 
up and down by the hour together, and at 
times outbreaks of agony were audible. His 
grief was almost too much for him to bear. 
He thought not of revenge now; he thought 
not of punishment, except as it was laid upon 
him by the hand of God. He forgave every 
offence against himself, and had Richard been 
ten times the offender that he was he would 
have now been forgiven. Nobody saw him 
during this time of agony, excepting the mi- 
nister, and that only twice and for a moment. 

‘¢<«Let me be!’ said he to the good man, ‘I 
am in no state to be comforted yet. Leave me 
to God, for in this bereavement I see his judg- 
ment, and the time for me to receive consola- 
tion is not yet come.’ So he went back alone 
into the chamber of death, and the minister, 
who was a meek and patient man, urged him 
no farther, although he remained in the house 
the whole time, for he said to himself, ‘If he 
need me I will be at hand,—in the mean time 
I will pray for him.’ 

‘‘Mr. Dutton, the brother of the deceased 
lady, and various other kinsmen, came hither, 
summoned by the mournful tidings. They all 
came intending to condole and offer consola- 
tion, but neither would he see them. They 
took therefore upon themselves all the neces- 
sary arrangements for the funeral, regarding 
which poor Mr. Elworthy appeared to have no 
thought. As the day of the funeral approached, 
it was feared that violence might be requisite 
to urge him to part with the body. 

‘*But he astonished them all. Mr. Dutton 
informed him the evening before, that the 
funeral would take place on the morrow. He 
made at the time no reply, but the next morn- 
ing went to his own room, rang for hot water, 
shaved, and dressed in his deep mourning, 
which had been prepared for him, and then 
walked into the room where the funeral com- 
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pany was assembled, about to depart with the 
dead. He spoke to no one, but shook hands 
with them all. And oh! how he was changed 
in those few days; he looked twenty years 
older; there were deep lines in his haggard 
and thin face; his hair looked thinner, and 
Mrs. Hawes declared that it had become gray; 
but to that I cannot speak. 

‘‘Thenext day,” continued Mrs. Hawes, ‘‘ he 
said to the servants, ‘It is my wish that th’ 
window-shuts of all th’ unfinished rooms should 
not be again opened.’ He paid off the work- 
people who had been employed there, and in 
watching whom she had found so much amuse- 
ment. ‘I can’t bear to see th’ work-people 
about,’ said he, so th’ work was stopped, and 
all that beautiful part of th’ house has never 
been finished to this day; and there th’ marble 
chimney-pieces stand unpacked just as they 
came, and loads of beautiful furniture, and 
carpets, and hangings, that cost a power of 
money. 

‘When he had given these orders about th’ 
window-shuts,” continued she, ‘‘he went up to 
th’ room where th’ baby were, and took it out 
of th’ nurse’s arms. He had never held it in 
his arms till then! and he sends th’ nurse out 
of th’ room. It were an hour afore he rings 
for her again, and from that time as long as th’ 
baby lived, he devoted himself to it. It was a 
little boy—a weakly child, but very like its 
mother.” 

When Richard left the house on the morn- 
ing of that fatal day, he had no intention of 
returning to it until the storm had subsided, 
but chancing to meet old Dannel Garr on the 
fell, he had such an angry encounter with that 
wretched old man, as determined him to fly, 
perhaps for ever, and in the fear that his cousin 
might perhaps pursue him with something more 
terrible than his own anger, the severity of the 
law, he left the country as it was believed, and 
Isabel Garr, the wild beauty of Tod’s-gill, was 
his companion. 

How soon the news of the fatal event which 
had occurred at the dale Hall reached him, I 
know not. Any intention of legal measures 
against him, which had once been strong in the 
angry soul of Elworthy, now laid buried with 
his dead wife. He was an altered man. Time 
went on. Richard’s views began again to turn 
towards the inheritance, from which at all 
events an impediment was removed. He was 
in London. At uncertain intervals news of 
him reached his cousin, but they had never 
met from that melancholy morning until the 
time of which I am writing. 

I now return to the narrative of Mrs. Hawes. 
“The news of the mistress’s death, filled the 
dale with sorrow: it was as if death had come 
to everybody’s fireside; and the next Sunday, 
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when th’ minister preached a funeral sermon, 
everybody went to church in black. There was 
a deal to talk of just then: th’ mistress were 
dead ; Richard had run off with Isabel o’ Tods- 
gill; and old Dannel, what with rage at his 
daughter and fear of what th’ maister might 
do at him, because of th’ money that he had 
from Richard, had taken to his bed and lay 
there cursing and swearing, and afraid of dying 
and leaving his money, and having to give an 
account afore God of how he got it. Oh, it 
were a death-bed! Th’ old man were a fort- 
night in dying—and they took him off his bed 
and laid him in blankets on the floor, for they 
thought that there were pigeons’ feathers in th’ 
bed and that he could not die! These things 
altogether had such an effect upon Nelly o’ Lily- 
garth, Christie Fothergill’s young wife, that she 
got her bed some weeks afore her time, and so 
there were alsda baby at Lily-garth. But wais 
to me! Nelly got no twenty pounds from her 
husband, for the baby died; and Nelly—ay, she 
were a good creature, and so were Christie— 
forgetting all her sorrow, were wrapped up 
in blankets and laid on her bed in a cart, 
and came up to th’ Ha’ to nurse th’ poor 
motherless baby there. 

‘Th’ Squire’s nature seemed to be quite 
changed; he was now as gentle asalamb. I 
shall never forget his look when he saw Nelly 
o’ Lily-garth take th’ baby and lay it to her 
bosom. Nelly was crying herself; she were 
thinking, no doubt, of her own baby that she 
might have been nursing; he was thinking of 
th’ mother of his own motherless bairn—and 
there were not a feature in’s face that were not 
full of agony. He struck his hand on’s fore- 
head, dropped into a chair, and leaning ’s head 
upon a table, cried like a woman. It were 
th’ only time that I ever saw him shed a tear, 
but those tears took a strong hold upon my 
heart, and I vowed that I would be his servant 
to my dying day, and so by God’s mercy I hope 
I shall!” Peggy wiped her eyes which were 
filled with tears of genuine emotion, and then 
continued : 

‘‘The best room in th’ house was given up 
to Nelly o’ Lily-garth, for her and the child; 
and nothing were too good for her. Christie 
were invited to come just as he liked; and this 
I must say, that it were a great giving up, and 
he a young man as had been married hardly 
twelve months, and very fond of ’s wife—but 
Christie and Nelly, like the rest of th’ dale, 
thought nothing too much that they could do. 
Th’ child might have gone wi’ Nelly o’ Lily- 
garth, but says Nelly herself, when somebody 
spoke of that, ‘Nay, nay, I'll na be like a 
second death in the house, and take away from 
him th’ only comfort that th’ maister has left!’ 
And it would have been cruel to have done so. 
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He would sit with it sleeping on his knees for 
hours; and never take his eyes off it. It were, 
as he said, th’ only comfort he had left in this 
world.” 

He was a changed man. This change was 
not the temporary result of mere depression of 
spirits, or the weakening of the body by sorrow. 
It was as sincere and lasting as his affliction 
had been severe and deep. He bowed himself 
before the hand that smote him, the hand that 
was laid heavily upon him, and as he lay be- 
neath it he subjected himself to a scrutiny as 
severe as that of the angel of judgment. There 
are depths of the human soul which the eye of 
God only can penetrate; we have no business 
there. So was it in this case. William El- 
worthy raised himself from the dust to which 
he had been smitten, and cried in the sincerity 
of his soul, ‘‘ Oh my God! do with me as thou 
seest meet. It is for my sin that I have been 
chasgised, and I submit—and in my submission 
I bless thee!” 

From this time of trial and affliction the vio- 
lence of his nature was subdued; he was full 
of-pity, and gentleness, and forgiveness, and to 
the unimpaired strength of the man seemed to 
be added the kindness of a woman. It was as 
if the tender loving spirit of his wife had united 
itself to his, and that now, more than ever, they 
were one. 

‘¢ And now, and for many a long past year,” 
said Mrs. Hawes, ‘‘if anybody through all the 
country has any trouble or affliction, they come 
to th’ maister; and if there’s any quarrel, it is 
he must settle it. He is the best landlord, and 
the surest friend, in all these parts. 

‘But to go back to the baby,” said she. “It 
were a weakly thing to begin with—but so good 
and quiet! It never cried nor seemed to ail 
anything, but just faded away, till when spring 
came, it were no more than a pale shadow. 

‘¢ Th’ maister had made up his mind to part 
with it long afore it were taken, and th’ last 
day that it lived he had it for hours in his arms 
wrapped in a shawl, and walked with it up and 
down in the warm sunshine; and when it died 
it lay upon his knees. The death of this poor 
bairn made no great difference in him. It was 
not sudden; it came so gradually that he had 
time to prepare for it. And when it was dead 
and buried, he was calm and amost cheerful, 
and set about doing all the good he could; and 
if there were one thing which the mistress had 
liked more than another, that he did. She had 
a lad’s school in th’ town. She laid down the 
whole plan herself, and a mighty good school 
it were. Th’ maister had not cared much about 
it in her lifetime, but now he built the school- 
house for th’ maister, and endowed it with a 
good sum of money, and sent for a college 
friend of his, Mr. Walker, and put him at the 
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head, and there soon were more scholars than 
they had room for, and all the gentlefolks, and 
folks from a distance came to see it, and it was 
very much talked of. 

‘** But I must not forget to tell you,” said Mrs. 
Hawes, ‘‘about Dannel o’ Tod’s-gill. He lay 
dying for a fortnight, and he had th’ minister 
with him praying for hours, but th’ old sinner 
had such a knack of cursing and swearing that 
th’ minister many a time were stopped in his 
prayers, and could not go on it was so shocking 
to hear him. You must remember, that th’ 
maister could not abide old Dannel, and he had 
never been but that once, that I told you of, 
under his roof. But what does he do now? 
Why—he goes up to Tod’s-gill when he heard 
what trouble they were in—all in his deep 
mourning—and they were so astonished to see 
him, for there was a crowd in th’ house—all 
the Garrs out of Swale-dale, rude horse-dealers 
and such like, for, as I said, th’ Garrs are the 
rudest folks in these parts—and such as did 
not know him took him for another minister. 

‘*Old Dannel were lying upon th’ boards in 
th’ parlour, and th’ maister kneels down beside 
him, and takes his hand—a big bony hand it 
were —and ‘Dannel,’ says he, ‘if it will be 
any comfort to ye at this last moment, I am 
come to tell ye that I forgive ye all that I have 
against ye, and for your daughter’s sake, who 
has had a great wrong done to her by Richard 
Elworthy, I will not be hard against him. And 
now, Dannel, hearken to my words, for God 
has laid great sorrow of late upon me, and | 
speak to you from experience; pray to God to 
forgive you. The forgiveness of God is better 
than money, Dannel, better than houses or 
lands. Pray to God, Dannel; it is never too 
late for that!’ 

‘*Dannel turned his head round and stared at 
the maister; he had mappen not understood 
him, for he said in reply, ‘I’se never forgive 
her. Dunna ask it from me; I never will, 
never, never!’ and then he tried to curse, but 
his tongue seemed stiff, and the words would 
not come out. 

‘‘Young Dannel had got th’ father to make 
his will in his illness, and he had left Isabel 
only a shilling, and th’ old man wanted to put 
a curse in besides, only th’ lawyer would not 
write it down, and when th’ maister heard this 
from some of th’ women-folk that were there, 
he tried to get th’ old man to alter th’ will. 
But it was no use. He was too far gone and 
too hardened to be turned. But one of th’ 
women that sate up with him the night after 
th’ maister had left him, heard him trying to 
say the Lord’s Prayer, so she said it out loud 
to him, and while she was saying it he died. 
That were the end of old Dannel.” 

(To be continued.) 
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(Continued from page 152.) 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—(Continued.) 


Stowty he gathered himself up in bed, gaped, 
and straightening himself, jumped on the floor, 
while Walter, with a start, discovered in the bony 
apparition the veritable and unmistakeable Dr, Ribs. 

“Well,” said the latter, rubbing his eyes, “ this 
is a nice dress for a court gentleman to be in! 
What would the Queen—I mean her imperial 
highness the Queen’s sister—think if she saw her 
beloved de Riboso, in this court suit, covered over 
with straw and moss? I say Jack, Jim, or who- 
ever else is landlord of this distillery,” continued 
he, stroking his whiskers, “ have you got a a mir- 
ror? Hah! the Little Pocosin, as I live! Here, 
where ’s my sword, pistols?” “ I’m not on a hos- 
tile mission,” put in Walter, advancifig; ‘ how do 
you do, Dr. Ribs.” ‘This being considered a sally, 
was applauded, when the doctor, with a frown, 
cried, “* Base-born son of the swamps, call me not 
Doctor, nor that other infernal name!’ Walter’s 
eyes flashed and he felt for his dagger, when Hooper 
caught his arm, whispering, “ he’s beneath your 
contempt; for my sake let him alone.” “I 
will,” said Walter, aloud. “ You will what, swamp 
Jack, feel for my—-eh—my heart, eh? Attempt it 
ifthou darest! Know, boy, presumptive boy, that 
[ have been made a Spanish Amazon, and should 
not be surprised if her ecclesiastical highness has 
me appointed a full Armada! Yes, tremble, thou 
pale face,”? he continued, pointing his finger at 
Hooper, who was standing behind Walter, and 
shaking violently; “tremble, smooth-chin, and 
puff out your jaws, you can’t look fierce enough 
to alarm T. McDonald de Riboso, the accepted 
lover of her royal highness’ donna, or I should 
say, prima donna, Carolina Susannah Matilda, 
sister to the Queen and heir apparent to the 
throne of Great Britain ;’ and with this he per- 
formed several new ballet steps on the floor, to the 
imminent peril of his own shins and of those 
about him, “ Yes, Great Britain; I love thee 
still, though oceans roll between us! The in- 
tegrity of the empire shall be preserved, and not a 
har of its head injured; George the Third will 
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be my brother, and I his fortification of defence in 
this rebellious land, Varlet,” turning to Walter, 
“what brought thee hither? Who is that lad 
with thee, and who is this old ebony,” said he, 
prizing open the jaws of the slumbering Job, and 
alarming him out of his senses. “ Murder! 
murder! rape!” cried Job, “Silence, coward !” 
continued the Doctor, still shaking him; “ who 
are you all?” 

“I’m Uncle Job,” answered the negro quickly, 
“T’m Uncle Job; and dese are—let me see—dis 
is young master Hooper, who’s been to school in 
New Berne, and I’m takin’ him home, cause as 
how his mother’s very sick. Dis todder gentle. 
man is Mr, Tucker’s son”— 

“IT know him very well,” interrupted the 
Doctor: “ you are your own Uncle, are you? 
who was your father ?” 

“ Old master Adam,” answered Job, 

“ Nonsense, man!” exclaimed one of the men, 
pettishly ; “tell us at once who these lads are, and 
what youll have done with them,” said the most 
intelligent looking of the rowdies, “Cease your 
rant, and tell us, if you know the youth, who he 
is, where he is from, and what is his present busi- 
ness ?” 

“Will you let me speak a word with you in 
private ?” asked Hooper of Doctor Ribs; “I’m 
not armed, sir,” continued he smiling. “Qh, 
pshaw !” cried Ribs, “I care nothing for that—I ’d 
walk with you if you were armed like a knight,” 
continued he; “but mind, we must not go out 
of view. Come here to the end of the saloon, and 
sit on this couch, Heavens, how swect his breath 
smells—I know you are from the court,” con- 
tinued he ; “ yes, you look and smell like the very 
rose bud of the court,” 

“Do you know Rowton, Chester Rowton?” 
asked Hooper, “I have the honor of being his 
particular friend,” answered Ribs ; “when I marry 
her highness, I’ll make him a knight.” “He 
sent a message by me to you; he told me, if I 
saw you, at just such a place as this, to slip these 
ten gold pieces into your hand for your fidelity, 
and to request you to speed me on my course. 
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You must not let these rowdies see your money, 
or they "Il make you divide.” ‘ Never mind me,” 


spoke Ribs; “I’m close and honorable. And | 


you say,” spoke he in a louder tone, and rising 
from the bed, “you say Master Cooper—lI forget 


your name—you say Colonel Rowton wished me 


to hurry you on as fast as possible ?” 
“ He did,” answered Hooper, “ and I'll tell you 


what I want; I started with only Uncle Job and | 
that horse, and overtook Walter Tucker a few | 


miles from town, He’s desperately in love with 
Miss Alice Bladen, an inmate of the palace, and 
you may judge what sort of understanding exists 
between him and his Excellency, who wants brave 
and prudent officers.” 

“I see into it all,” said Ribs, 

“J don’t though,” thought Walter in whose 
cheeks the red blood seemed as if it would burst 
through the skin. But he tried in vain to catch 


Hooper’s eye, and the latter, to his great amaze- | 


ment, continued: “this youth has tendered his 
services to go with me; but we’ve walked till we 
are broken down, and we wish to get a gig, to 


which we can hitch our single horse letting | 


Uncle Job ride behind.” 

“A capital idea!” cried Ribs; “and I'll tell 
you where you can get a gig just such as you 
want, About five miles from here is a great 
camp meeting now going on—it is right on the 
road to Kingston,* and there you will find every 
sort of conveyance,” 


“Will we meet some of our secret friends at | 


Kingston,” asked the student. “ Abundance of 


them, and by the way,I must give you something | 


to them for fear you might need their aid. 
John, have you paper, ink and sand here ?” 


I say, 


“Here’s paper and a pencil,” spoke Hooper, | 


offering them, 


“ Never mind,” returned Ribs, “Ill send some | 


more honorable and knightly token. Confound 
it, that dear witch, her highness, has got all my 
rings; however, by the Powers, I’ll send a lock 


of my whiskers, the very thing—they all know | 


them. Cut them boy, and don’t spoil them.” 

“ That would be a sin,” answered the student ; 
“there is a great deal of gossip about them in the 
palace,” 

“ I suspected that, lad—you ’re a sweet boy, and 


* Kingston is a little town in Lenoir County, on the 
Neuse River. It was in the time of the Revolution in- 
fested with tories; and since the Revolution, the re- 
publican sentiments of the people induced them to change 
the name. Accordingly, the G. was struck out, and to 
this day, the town is called Kinston; a name which puz- 
zles the traveller no little. 

The Camp Meeting. The author must not be under- 
stood as endeavoring to cast ridicule on the proceedings 
of any denomination of christians; his object is simply to 
give a faithful picture of the characters and manners of 
the times. Those who think that religious revivals or ex- 
citements are here introduced at a period too early, are 
referred, for an interesting account of a singular sect of re- 
ligious fanatics, to Wm. Husatt’s account of the Rise and 
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would do for my page. What do they say of 
me ?” 

“ A great deal that is fine, and it is said her 
highness sighs very much when she misses you; 
won’t you go with us to Edenton, or at least to 
the camp meeting.” 

“To Edenton !” thought Walter, with indigna. 
tion; “ 1’m overreached, and that by this boy !” 

“ Bless your soul, I must hurry back to my fond 
lady love; come,” (Walter breathed more freely,) 
“and as four these men, a camp meeting, is the 
last place they wish to be seen at.” (Walter felt 
still better.) “Very good, we’ll go alone; and 
as we are in a great hurry, we'll dispense with 
ceremony. Come, Mr. Tucker, let’s be off; 
adieu, de Riboso—adieu, kind sirs, we feel grate. 
ful to you all.” Walter was still less ceremo. 
nious, heeding no one’s remarks, and the two 
friends started off, when Dr. Ribs, running after 
them, cried: “one word, Master Hooper; did 
they speak of the color of my whiskers ?” 

“They did,” replied Frank ; “ adieu again !” 

“ Bonos noctes!” cried Ribs; “ that’s a sweet 
boy,” continued he, as he returned into the house, 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 
THE CAMP MEETING, 


“Frank Hooper, you are my brother for life,” 
said Walter Tucker, as the two young friends left 
Swamp Lodge, the name by which the house was 
known where they had breakfasted, “ You are 
smarter than I am,” he continued, “ for my poor 
wit never would have got us off so safely.” 

“T thought you very smart at such things,” an- 
swered the student; “such at least is your repu- 
tation.” 

“You were mistaken,” returned Walter; “ you 
have misunderstood me, I am fond of tracking 
wild beasts, and of watching the stratagems of an 
enemy; I like adventures and all that sort of 
thing, but I have not a cunning tongue. I’m a 
rough-hewn rustic; you’re a diplomatist.” 

“In other words,” said the student laughing, 
“you ’re a soldier, wise, quick, and stratagetic; 
I’m a lawyer, ready only with my tongue, Is 
that the distinction you mean ?” 

“You do yourself too much injustice,” said 


_ Walter; “but tell me, what put it into your head 





to say I was in love with Alice Bladen ?” 

“ And are you not?” asked Frank, 

“J,a poor, friendless, awkward child of the 
forest, in love with such a fine lady !” 

“Why not?” asked Frank; “you say you 


aspire to move in such society as she moves in: 


| besides, the romance, the romance of the thing 


would be delicious! She’s very romantic, I know, 
and if it would ’nt get you into trouble, I almost 


Progress of the Colonies of South Carolina and Georgia. | wish you did love her.” 
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“It would get me into trouble, though,” said | words I have quoted. I thought a great deal 


Walter; “and that you may see it would, I'll tell 
you some things, in confidence, and you must 
never breathe them to a living soul. 


Do you 
promise ?” 


| 


“Tam so curious about such things, that I’m © 


bound to promise all you ask,” replied the student ; 
“but it’s a dangerous thing to make many confi- 


dants; I hint this to you because you have not | 


seen as many intrigues about court as I have; a 
lover, a politican, or a suitor, at court, is generally 
ruined whenever he places himself in the hands 
of confidants,” 

“That I believe,” said Walter, “ but I tell you 
I will make no confidant but you.” 

“ Will you promise me never to make any other 
but me in this matter!” asked Frank, 

“Certainly I will, and I’ll be as good as my 
word,” 

“Then you shall find me a true and faithful con- 
fidant,” said Frank; “1 ’ll talk of your secrets to 
no one but you, and I’ll take a great interest in 
them too,” 

“TI expect you to act precisely as you say,” 
quoth Walter; “and now I'll tell you of the 
whole intercourse between Alice and myself.” 

And so he did and in very few words, and 
when he finished there was a pause in the con- 
versation for several minutes. 

“Do you really hate her as an enemy,” at last 
asked the student, 

“TI told you once, women are not my ene- 
mies,” answered Walter. 

“Then why treat her so?” 

“ Because she treated me badly.” 

“But why did’nt you laugh it off? You say 
you intend to do something great, and then when 
you are a distinguished and honored character, 


you will approach her; will you do this to mor- | 


tify her? If so, you regard her as an enemy.” 





“TI thought her a very sweet lady once,” said | 


Walter, “and I would have been willing to have 
died for her; but she scorned me.” 

“ And then you hated her?” 

“No; and then I resolved to be at once what I 
always thought about.” 

“ And that is to get knighted, is it?” 

“Pshaw! pshaw!” exclaimed Walter—* you 
don’t comprehend my thoughts at all, Frank, I’ve 
had visions, boy; visions when wide awake, 
When I was smaller than you, I used to puzzle 
father by asking him questions about government ; 
I could ’nt understand why whole nations of men, 
if they were men, should bow themselves down 
before a man like themselves, and call him sire, 
master, gracious majesty, and all that, as if he 
had come down from the sun or moon, I wanted 
to be equal to the highest—but as father said, and 
I knew, I’d have to rise by getting favor at court, 
I determined to live a free man in the woods, I 
never could kneel to man even to be knighted. I 
never could pronounce to an old simpleton, those 





about these things—my nature revolted at the 
whole system of civilized government as ridiculous 


_ and degrading—it all looked like child’s play, 
_ mere tomfoolery to me, I could ’nt understand it— 


the Indians, or the savages as we call them, seem- 
ed to me to act more like men, and I became 
very anxious to go among them. Father watched 
my feelings closely, and fearing I might turn 
savage—he undertook to get me in business. I 
knew nothing in the world about trade—I hated 
trade, traders and pedlars, and father knew this. 
To try me a while, and give me a little insight 
into business, where no one that he or I cared 
about could laugh at me, he placed me with old 
Ricketts on the beach. I was to take a few les- 
sons there, and then he intended to carry me to 
some of the towns. All that arrangement was 
knocked in the head—and so will that Indian one 
of my own, I’m thinking. There will be—there 
must be a revolution—the king can’t reign longer 
here. I’m going to take a part in this fight—it 
will be glorious sport! I’ve always wished to be 
engaged in such stirring scenes—and when it is 
for liberty! I tell you, I can hardly hold myself!” 

“It’s a generous impulse, and thousands of 
noble hearts share it with you,” said Hooper; “ I 
almost wish I was in a condition to be a soldier 
myself.” 

“You are too young and tender,” answered 
Walter; “ You must stay at home, and when I’m 
marching through swamps, or careering in battle, 
I’ll think of you, my little brother, and of how 
Ill entertain you with accounts of my adventures, 
But you’ll forget me—there ’ll be nobody to re- 
member me but my lonely father.” 

“T’ll never forget you, Walter, indeed I won't,” 
said the Student, tenderly : “I ’ll always take the 
liveliest interest in your history, and in proof of 
my friendship I beg you to accept this token,” 
saying which the Student took from his pocket- 
book a beautiful and costly ring and put it on the 
little finger of Walter’s left hand. “ Wear that in 
memory of me, and whenever you are in distress 
enclose it to me, to the care of Cornelius Harnett, 
and you shall promptly find what my promises are 
worth,” 

“Is your father dead ?” asked Walter, feasting 
his eyes on the gem that glittered on his finger. 
“He is,” answered the Student; “and by the 
way, Miss Bladen is going to Mr. Harnett’s, where 
1°ll not fail to speak a good word for you.” 

“ When is she going ?” inquired Walter; “I 
thought she was captivated with New Berne.” 

“ Not she—she longs to get away, but they say 
the Governor has forbid her going, and she is now 
in honorable imprisonment.” Walter stopped. 
“ Did you say she is confined?” asked he. “ It 
was said she and the Governor had high words, 
and that a strict watch was put on her, and that 
Rowton was at the bottcm of it.” 

“Frank,” said Walter—“could’nt you and 
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Uncle Job, now go alone the rest of the journey ?” 
“ Mercy on us!” cried the Student, “ where is 


recollected to have seen him since they started. 
The Student was greatly agitated, indeed was 
almost ready to cry, but he would not listen to 
Walter’s proposition to return, He was in a dread- 


negro’s safety ; and then the loss of his clothes 
added to his grief, and caused him such distress 
of mind, that Walter’s heart was sensibly touched, 
He readily agreed to do as his young friend 
wished; and this was to hurry on to the camp 
meeting, and there endeavor to get some good 
men to return on horseback with them, So they 
hurried on, each one blaming himself for his care- 
lessness, until they began to hear in the distance, 
a confused sound of many voices blended into a 


melancholy sort of wail or chant, ‘They instantly | 


stopped to listen, but could not decide whether it was 
a song, or moan, or shout; sometimes it seemed to 


all together as it swelled and died fitfully on the 


mysterious; and very soon they were able to dis- 
tinguish voices, though even Walter was totally at 
a loss to make out what kind of cries they uttered, 
The sound now became a roar, the roar of a great 
multitude, now sounding like the shouts of a vic. 
torious army, now like the wail of the wounded on 
a vast and bloody field, while ever and anon the 
tumult would be lost in the notes of a triumphal 
song that swelled rich and harmonious above the 
cries and groans of the furious combatants, Louder, 
more fearful, more awe-inspiring became the uproar 
of, as it seemed, ten thousand human voices; 
some groaning piteously, some, as it seemed, 
sweeping onward, with a terrible shout, and 
others, heard high above the general din and clat- 
ter, urging on the combatants with lungs of brass, 
and hurling, in tones of thunder, defiance et their 
foes. And yet not a gun was heard, nor the 
clash of a sword; the woods were still around, and 
not even a riderless horse came rushing from the 
dreadful fray. 

To both the young men it seemed strange, and 
solemn, and they almost held their breaths as they 
journeyed on, until sights, stranger still than the 
sounds they had heard, began to attract their at- 
tention, At first they observed an occasional 
straggler wandering through the woods ; then they 
began to pass groups of both sexes, some chatting 


und laughing loudly and gaily, some surrounding | 
persons who looked sick and ghastly, and were | 
uttering feeble cries, and some sitting in the woods | 


quietly eating and drinking, These groups be- 
came more numerous at every step, while oc- 
casionally they would pass a woman with her bon- 
netoffand herhair streaming in the wind, hur- 


se. 





ae 


| rying from place to place, clapping her hands, 
| shouting, crying and laughing by turns; some. 
Uncle Job?” ‘That was a question neither could | 
answer; both had forgotten him, and neither | 


times they would meet a man led off by his 
friends, uttering as he went subdued moans, and 
falling from side to side against his supporters, as 


_ if he had lost the entire use of himself, and often 
_ they would see others, stretched, by themselves, 


_ beneath a tree, rolling over and writhing their 
ful strait, feeling that he was responsible for the | 


bodies with convulsive twists and contortions, pull. 
ing their hair and flourishing their hands, like 
maniacs, through the air, At last they came in 
view of a vast multitude, who were seated in the 
woods on seats made of rough boards or logs of 
wood, while in their midst, on an elevated plat. 
form, with a back of common planks, and a cover- 
ing made of the tender branches of pine and oak, 
sat a row of grave and venerable looking men, one 
of whom was just rising to dismiss the people for 
“intermission,” as it was called, as Walter and 
Frank came in view. These latter, knowing from 
the vast number of white tents and little cabins 


_ scattered through the woods, that they were at the 
be one and sometimes another, and sometimes | 


camp meeting alluded to by Doctor Ribs, and not 


| caring, from what they saw, to remain long, ad. 
breeze. The face of the Student grew a little pale, | 


but Walter took him kindly by the hand, and hur. | 
ried him on, the noise becoming louder and more | 


dressed every respectable looking man they met, 
on the subject of their wants, ‘They were recom. 
mended to go from one to another; and thinking 
their best chance among the cabins and tents, they 
directed their course accordingly. About these 
latter there was quite a cheerful appearance ; fires 
were burning, pots and dishes rattling, hens cack- 
ling, and all those other cheerful sounds indicating 
the approach of dinner. As good luck would 


| have it, the two boys found an open hospitality at 


the first place they visited; their story was 
listened to with some interest, and they found 
themselves guests at the first table, at the head of 
which sat a venerable minister. ‘This latter, sim- 
ple hearted and unsuspicious, at once offered his 
gig and ordered it to be got ready, saying that he 


_ would not want it for a week at least; and the 


young friends with a feeling they had long been 


_ strangers to, acquitted themselves on the good 


things before them in a manner that seemed to 
please their attentive hostess, ‘They had not yet 
finished, when a trumpet sounded from the pulpit 
or platform we have described, and quickly there 
set in towards it, hundreds of streams of human 
beings. ‘The benches were soon all filled, and still 
the crowd pressed in, and soon a vast area was 
covered with one compact mass of hum«un beings, 
some sitting, some lying and kneeling, and some 
standing, some crying as they came up, some 


| laughing gaily, and some even making a mockery 


of what was going on, Our young travellers, im- 
patient to get ready to be off, were mortified at 
finding the Parson’s orders neglected ; and as that 
gentleman’s horse and gig were at a house some 
half a mile off, they thought it useless to go for 
them themselves, without an order from him. 
When they applied for it, he said—* My young 
friends, tarry with us a day or so, and it may do 
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you good. There is just now a great out pour- 
ing.” “ But,” interrupted Walter, “our servant 
may be murdered. We must return for him, and 
then may be we’ll stop a day or so.” “You 
speak well,” said the old man ; “ here is the order, 
if you find any one at home, and if not, take the 
horse and gig.” After giving them particular 
directions, the old man dismissed them with his 
blessing, and the young friends, full of cheerful 
spirits, hurried off to get the gig, intending first to 
secure that and then look for a few attendants, 

They had been gone for the horse and gig 
about three quarters of an hour, and when they 
returned one of the reverend gentlemen in the 
pulpit was holding forth in a manner that had 
fixed the attention of the whole of his crowded 
auditory. He was a low, thick man, with a short 
neck, a full face, and a pair of fierce grey eyes; 
but he had a voice like thunder, and was never 
at a loss for words; nor were his words 
without.effect. There was soon a low, tremulous 
moaning sound heard among the crowd: it grew 
louder and louder as he advanced, and when Wal- 
ter and Frank returned, there was a loud wailing, 
swelling from the midst of the agitated mass, the 
confused symphony of commingled groans rising 
a key note higher at every terrible sentence ut- 
tered by the preacher. He now lashed himself 
into a fury; he flung himself backwards and 
forth, stamped with his feet, and pounded the 
board before him until even the outsiders began to 
tremble, the stragglers in the woods paused to listen, 
and the gay watering parties came hurrying in. 


—— Qe 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
WHICH IS THE DUPE? 
Uncre Jos, it will be recollected, made a plain 
manifestation at Swamp Lodge, of his stupidity, 


and his fondness for ardent spirits, ‘These traits 
were not unobserved by his entertainers and by 





Dr. Ribs; the former resolving to probe the old | 


negro for farther information, and the latter for 
plunder, Accordingly, as Walter and Frank left, 
a sign was made to Job, which he well under- 
stood; and making a feint of leaving with his 
young masters, he gradually fell back, and then 
hastily returned to the lodge where a brimming 
glass awaited him, 

“Now, for another toast, old friend,” said one 
of his seducers: “ give us a smasher.” 

“Ke-heah-heah-hah !” laughed, or rather bel- 
lowed the old fool; “anoder toast, masters? Let 
me look at ye good,” and he held up his glass, 
turning it round, and eyeing it with reverence ; 
“he’s sweet and sour, cold and hot—hot, hot. 
Whuh! how he’s eyes shine. Well, here’s to de 
old dog what treed de raccoon, de raccoon what 
bit de fox, de fox he caught de mink, de mink he 
stole de chicken— cuckoo! Whuh!” Saying 
which, with extreme rapidity, and with a sort of 
chant he swallowed his whiskey, smacked his 











lips, and began a rigmarole of stuff which greatly 
tickled his auditors, 

“Come, old man,” said one of them at length, 
“here, take another drink—now tell, don’t you 
know something about these patriots—eh ? Don’t 
be afraid; we’ll protect you; and besides, no 
body shall know whut you told us.” 

“I does know something,” said the old negro, 

“Very good, now’s your time to make some 
thing by your knowledge.” 

“I may sit down, I s’pose? Wall,” continued 
he, sitting with his hands on his knees, and speak- 
ing low and seriously, the dark tenants of the 
lodge squatting close around him. “You all 
knows de little Pocosin, down on de Trent, jist 
dis side of Master Hasel’s big field—wall, todder 
night I was hunting de raccoon in dat swamp by 
my lone self, only Bose and Driver, my dogs, was 
wid me—we hunted, and hunted, and hunted — 
“booh!” says Bose, arter a while, “Sick up, 
pup!” says I—* boo-00-0!” says Driver. “Sick 
him, pup!” says I again, “ Boo-oo, booh, booh, 
boo, 00-00!" says bofe togedder, purty brisk.— 
“Find him out, my puppies!” says I. “ Boo-oo, 
booh, booh, boo-o0-0, booh, booh, booh !” cried bofe 
monstrous fast and quick—* hold on to him, dar- 
lins, hold him fast,” I hollered, thinking they had 
treed a coon, and off I went through de mud, gosh, 
how it flew! I flew, too, and by and by, Bose 
and Driver barkin’ like mad, I run up to an open, 
dry place, and bless a nigger, Masses !” exclaimed 
he, raising his hands, and stretching his eyes; 
“gosh, Masses, what you reckon I seed? A 
great big patriot half as big as my hoss, a sittin’ 
back dar on his hind legs, wid his fore paws 
reared up, and a grinnin’ and growlin’, sayin’, 
‘Come on, my darky, if you want a wrastle.’ ” 

“Oh, dear,” exclaimed the crowd: “why you 
old fool, that was a bear !” 

“'To be sure he was, Masses,” said the negro 
in a fine voice; “and aint dem what you call 
patriots in high larnin’ ?” 

“ Let him off, let him off,” said the crowd, and 
old Job, wondering why his story took so badly, 
took another glass and prepared to leave, 

“ Massa,” said he to Ribs, “ come, gib me up my 
bundle. I seed you when you picked it up from 
behind dat log, where I hid ’m, Come, Massa.” 

“Give it to him, give it to him, and let the old 
fool off,’ cried several, 

“Well, here it is,” said the Doctor, producing 
the valise ; “Come, old man, 1’ll help you on,” 

“ However, old man,” continued he, “I must 
try your horse—if he’s a good one I'll give youa 
trade. Mine’s in the shed at the back of the 
house here. Hold on here, till I pace him a little 
and try his mettle.” “Oh no, no, no,” cried the 
negro, seizing the bridle, while the Doctor 
mounted; “no, no, massa Doctor, I can’t let go 
my crittur.” The doctor, who had kindly intended 
to take only the horse, now resolved to have horse 
and baggage both, and to drop the negro far in 
the swamp below. “ Well, if you can’t trust me, 
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get up behind me,” said the Doctor; and old Job, 


this Job also assented. When mounted, the horse, 
to the infinite amusement of the bystanders, 
began to kick up behind, and to turn round in the 
most ludicrous manner imaginable, Old Job, 
greatly alarmed, only increased the difficulties by 
pressing his legs under the horse’s flanks, and hug- 
ging the doctor tightly in his arms, Ribs, no 
ways loth to show his gallantry and his horse- 
manship, became also fond of the sport; and for 


some time he and the old negro were carried © 
through a variety of evolutions, no less fatiguing | 
to them than to the horse, At last the animal | 


trotted off, and the Doctor rode him up and down 
the road, the tenants of the lodge still enjoying 
the fun; and as the hats of both riders were off, 
and there was such a disparity between the length 
of their legs, and such a difference in the color of 
their bushy heads and bearded faces, they did 
present a show picturesque as well as entertaining. 
At length, the Doctor winking at his companions, 
struck up the road to Kingston, at a brisk canter, 
the negro bellowing in vain for his hat, as the 
horse’s speed increased. The horse, now hot and 
chafing, still kept increasing his speed, and soon 
he was in a furious gallop, the Doctor and old Job 
both screaming in concert, while the fiery animal 
sped like an arrow beyond the view of the lookers 
on behind, “ Wo, wo, wo; oh, I’m lost!”’ screamed 
the Doctor, at the top of his voice, letting go 
the bridle in his fright, jerking his feet out of 
the stirrups, and endeavoring to fling himself off, 
In vain he flourished his arms and legs through 
the air—in vain he screamed at the horse and at 
Job—the latter now held the reins, and held, too, 
his writhing victim with the grip of a vice. On, 


on they sped, like the wind—over creeks and | 
Trees and houses | 


ponds, ditches and bridges. 
flashed but an instant in the Doctor’s view— 
passers-by, and spectators by the road, saw them 
with wonder and amazement but a moment, and 
the dreadful apparition vanished like a shadow. 
When they passed any one, old Job as well as the 
Doctor, screamed for help; but this did not deceive 
the latter, who now firmly believed himself in the 
hands of the Evil One, On they went—the ride 
of John Gilpin was nothing to theirs—the whole 
country was alarmed, and even brutes ran 
frightened from the road, 

It was just as Walter Tucker and Frank 
Hooper were returning to the camp ground with 
their gig and horse, and as the preacher for the 
day was fulminating at the zenith of his powers, 
that this frightful apparition came in view. “ Wo, 
wo, to you, hell bound sinners!” exclaimed the 
preacher; “ wo, wo, wo,” was answered back, and 
the speaker paused. “Wo, wo, wo, oh, oh!” 
swelled louder and more terribly through the 
affrighted congregation ; they rose simultaneously 
and the preacher shouted, “Lo, he cometh, he 

















| cometh, like a roaring lion seeking whom he may 
after some hesitation and blubbering, obeyed. “17 ll | 


carry the bundle,” continued the Doctor, and to | it was too late for prayers; the furious riders 


devour! Oh God, deliver us! let us pray.” But 
were now roaring and bellowing in the skirts of 
the camp, causing the most awful consternation, 
Women fainted, men clung by their elders and 


preachers, childrefi screamed, and all ran to and 


_ fro, wailing and wringing their hands; many fell 


swooning and were trampled on by others, who 
made for the woods as fast as their heels could 
carry them. “Wo, wo, wo!” and the terrible 
riders swept through the camp, and in an instant 
vanished, leaving the multitude in speechless awe, 
to speculate upon their character and mission. As 
for Walter Tucker and Frank Hooper, they saw 
at a glance, and with unmixed delight, though 
with no little amazement, that Ribs had been 
taken captive by the venerable seeming Job; and 
without waiting to make an explanation to any 
one, they dashed after at the full speed of the par- 
son’s horse. ‘Their absence was some time after- 
wards observed; and it was a subject of thankful. 
ness with the whole crowd, that only these two 
graceless youths had been carried off by the great 
enemy of men who that day appeared among 
them, ‘The parson thought he might have spared 
his horse and gig—but on the whole, he was 
happy to have escaped on any terms, 


-_ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE CHASE. 


Wuen Walter and his friend Frank left the 
camp ground, they were in sight of ‘he flying 
Job and his terrified captive; but these latter, 
though two on a horse, were mounted, while thei 
pursuers were on wheels and could not conse- 
quently put their horse to his utmost speed. Still 
the parson’s animal showed that he must have 
come in for a share of his master’s popularity; 
he was mettlesome, and sure of foot, while the 
lads behind him, full of life, fun and frolic, were 
no timid drivers, Walter held the reins and 
Frank applied the whip, and off they shot, 
exhilirated by the rapid motion and delighted 
with the chase; while just before them was the 
brave white head of old Job, glittering in the sun- 
beams, in strong contrast with the sandy locks of 
the Doctor. It was amusing, too, to witness the 
different position in which each rider sat; the 
venerable Job looked like a man of steel, sitting 
straight and firm in his seat, while the half de- 
mented doctor, seemed as if he would fall to pieces, 
his long, bony legs flying out in every direction, 
his head thrown forwards and falling from side to 
side, and his arms dangling about as if loosely 
hung to a lifeless corse. 

Thus they dashed onward, the Doctor still 
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hoarsely bellowing for aid, and old Job uttering 
an occasional howl or scream that startled every 
tenant of the woods; while Walter, catching the 
wild enthusiasm of the strange being before him, 
added to the terrors of every beholder, by utter- 
ing at frequent intervals the wild war whoop of 
the Indian, Wagons, carts, gigs, and carriages, 
that were met or overtaken, were suddenly upset, 
their horses taking fright, and dashing off through 
the woods; foot passengers fled in terror, some 
in their confusion climbing trees with the nim- 
bleness of squirrels; travellers turned back 
affrighted, and thus sometimes there would be a 
long cavalcade, all charging furiously down the 
road and these in their turn, turning others back 
and helping to increase the confusion, and spread 
far and wide the panic. Thus, the terrible Black 
Rider, as he was afterwards called, passed un- 
questioned by any one; gradually, too, he gained 
on his pursuers, until, at a sudden turn of the 
road, he passed out of view. ‘They were now in 
what is the county of Duplin; the sun was far 
down among the trees, and the young men found 
themselves at a river, the name of which they 
did not know, but which turned out to be the 
Northeast Fork of the Cape Fear, Their road 
passed right across, but they did not know the 
depth or direction of the ford; and while they 
hesitated what to do, they were hailed by a voice 
down the stream, and turning, saw old Job beck- 
oning to them to follow. The negro had abated 
his speed, and as there was a sort of road along 
the banks of the stream, the young men followed 
on, though they were not allowed to come in 
speaking distance of the fugitive and his captive, 
Presently the sun went down; but old Job, at a 
brisk gait, still held on his course, which was 
now on a “ blind road,” through a dark and heavy 
wood; and this forest still continued until the 
moon rose, and was in fact far up in the heavens, 
They then came on what seemed an impene- 
trable swamp; and there Job was seen to take 
the strange precaution of bandaging the eyes of 
the semi-animate Ribs. Considering the time, 
the events of the day, and the black and dismal 
looking scene before them, this act of Job’s 
created some strange feelings even in Walter and 
his companion; and when the old negro beck- 
oned to them to be silent, and to follow, Frank at 
least felt something like a shudder come over him, 
The negro pointed towards the swamp; but his 
followers strained their eyes in vain for a passage, 
even the slightest aperture, or thread of dry 
ground into the dark abyss whither they tended, 
Still they saw old Job had entered, for he disap- 
peared from their view; and when they arrived, 
they found he had taken a creek, and that they 
must also follow it. The student now began to 
shiver in earnest; but Walter spoke kindly and 
cheerily to him, and being now sole driver, 
plunged fe ~arlessly into the water, At the first 
plunge, the horse was up to his flank in water, | 





| still Walter drove on, though expecting every 


| moment to find himself afloat, ° 


The course of 
this stream was so extremely crooked that the 
party in the gig were seldom in sight of Job and 
his companion; but the old negro now guided 


_ them by his voice, while the groans of the Doctor 





would also serve to distinguish their position. 
The stream was of one uniform depth, and barely 
wide enough for a gig to pass in it; but as stated, 
it was extremely crooked, and as Walter began 
to think, without beginning or end. Hours on 
hours they remained in it, until finally it lost 


itself in a broader one, straight across which old 


Job, to the great joy of his followers, was seen 
to pass. They ascended from the water upon 
a dry, sloping ridge, and this again terminated in 
a high, rocky, and precipitous bluff, There was 
here the roar of a waterfall, and there were, too, 
huge cedars and mighty oaks, covered with pen- 
dent moss; but Walter and his companians had 
little time to speculate on the scenery about them. 


| In answer to a shrill whistle from the negro, light 


came glancing from out the jutting rocks; and 
the young men, the next moment, were ushered 
through a low, narrow door in the rock, as it 
seemed to them, into a handsome chamber, well, 
but not luxuriously furnished, and warmed with a 
cheerful fire. In afew minutes more, to the great 
surprise of both, and recognized by both, Corne- 
lius Harnett made his appearance; he kindly wel- 
comed the young men to Rock Castle, and the 
next instant was in the midst of a letter handed 
him by Frank Hooper. Having read it, he looked 
still more kindly at the carrier; and then, in a 
most playful and affectionate manner made many 
inquiries of the student in regard to his adven- 
tures on the road, 

“ Our accommodations are but rough here,” he 
said, “ for we have but one servant, and he has 
just returned with the strangest bag of game I 
have ever seen, You must know, Mr. Tucker,” 
continued he, raising his voice, “that this is a 
place which my friend Col, Ashe has fitted up for 
retirement and study. In other words, we anti- 
cipate troublous times; the Colonel especially, 
(who is an impetuous man,) has set his house in 
order for a civil war; and this, in the last emer- 
gency, is to be his fastness, The jutting rock 
that hangs over us on the west, shields the place 
from the view of those beyond the river, which 
river is the North Branch of our brave old Cape 
Fear, On all the other sides of us is a swamp 
which it is impossible even for a footman to 
penetrate ; indeed, could he make his way through 
the briers, bamboos, canes, gall-berries, and vines 
that are woven into a solid net work, he would be 
swallowed up in the miry depths of the oozy and 
spongy soil beneath. The creek, which the un. 
initiated would never think of following, is the 
only road through the swamp; and that creek, 
joined by g larger one, tumbles down a precipice 
into the river just above us. In the morning, 


and it even reached to the foot board of the gig; | however, you and Frank can gratify your curiosity 
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to the fullest ; at present we will find you some. | 


thing to eat, and a bed for, this poor boy, who 
looks not a little worn by his travels,” 

So saying, the speaker left the room and soon 
after returned with the tall and military form of 
Col, Ashe, the latter of whom apologized briefly 


for his late appearance to do the honors of his | 


In a short time 
he returned, bringing in coffee, biscuit, and cold 
meats ; and when the young people had sufficiently 
filled their stomachs, Frank Hooper was carried 
to the only vacant bed in the house, while Walter 
was requested to keep himself awake, as they 
wished to talk with him further before the morning. 

His cheek flushed as he saw that he was not 
treated as the equal of Frank Hooper; and his 
proud heart swelled and throbbed against his bosom 


house, and then again retired. 


as if determined to force its way from its prison, © 


and confound its enemies with a view of its bleed- 
ing sensibilities, 


young hunter to become one of his military family, 


long as you treat another and my equal as if I 
were only his dog or his slave.” 
His entertainers were aware of the cause of 


In vain did Mr, Harnett use his | 
most soothing language; in vain did Colonel Ashe | 
profess his esteem and friendship, and beg the 
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instantly had resolved to prepare for arms. The 
leading patriots all over the country, had become 
thoroughly convinced that a collision was in. 
evitable, a long and bloody civil war; and they 


_ had been making their calculations accordingly, 


and cautiously watching the progress of events, 
As for Colonel Ashe, he was one of those bold, 
John Adams sort of men, who was for bringing 
on and meeting the crisis at once; and hence his 


conduct to the Governor, and his immediate flight 
to his residence on the Cape Fear. 


Among the 
people of that region, his own immediate neigh. 
bors, he went as a fire brand, passionately exhort. 
ing the common people, arguing with the leaders 


| and preparing himself for a controversy of arms, 


Old Peter was his faithful friend, companion and 
confidant; and he had been sent disguised by 
him on an important mission to the patriots of 
New Berne. It was by these, who knew his 
fidelity and his discretion, that the boy Frank 
Hooper had been committted to his care; the 


result the reader already knows, He now in. 


| formed Walter that Doctor Ribs was safely lodged, 
* You might kneel and kiss my hand,” thought | 
Walter, “ but not even this would be sufficient, as | 


and was to be questioned in the morning; and it 
was with unfeigned sorrow that he heard of the 
young hunter’s determination not to tarry at the 
castle till the rising of the sun, The latter pro. 
cured, by means of his companion, pen, ink and 


Ree 


Walter’s. gloom, and apologized for their conduct, 
by assuring him that they had but one bed to | 
spare, and that was a single one, and the one | 
which Mr. Harnett had occupied; that Ashe had 
none, and that the two intended to lie on blankets 
before the fire. They found it impossible to put their | 
strange guest into a pleasant humor ; he stoutly re- | 
fused all sleeping accommodations, and they, tired | 


paper; and with these he prepared two letters, one 
to Mr, Harnett, giving him a full account of the 
plans of Rowton and the Governor, and one to his 
friend Frank Hooper. In the latter he was brief 
but more than usually tender; he thanked the lad 
for his kindness, declared his own friendship, and 
his regret at parting. ‘“ But,” continued he, “if 
we would be friends we must part without another 
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of his whims, recommended themselves to sleep. 


“ May I be cursed if ever I sleep upon the bed or 
break the bread of a house where I’m regarded as 
an inferior,” said the young hero to himself as he 


what purpose he hardly knew, except that of 
escaping from the roof of one of those aristocrats 


whom he so much disliked, The night air was | 


cool and cutting; and yet the youth would have 
trusted himself in it had he not met an acquaint- 
ance, who was anxious to see Walter as Walter 
was to see him, This was no other than the 
venerable Job, whose locks had suddenly grown 


wonderfully black, and who appeared to have lost | 


at least one half his years; and as he had con- 


ceived an admiration for Walter, he was delighted | 


when that youth readily consented to accompany 
him to his humble quarters, There he had a 


rousing fire, and something besides, to warm the | 
g g 


heart: and there he and Walter sat gossiping till 
the grey peep of dawn. 


in New Berne, His master, as the geader will 


recollect, had been rudely banished from the | 
court; and being of a fiery, impetuous nature, he | 


The latter gathered 

from him his own and his master’s history ; and — 
now for the first time knew what Job, or rather | 
Peter, (which was his real name) had been doing | 


meeting—we would not meet, in fact, as we met in 


_ the wild woods before, You are among your people 


now, your proud, aristocratic people; they look on 


, me as not your equal, and so too might you—I’ll 
noiselessly opened the door and walked out, for | 


remember you, dear Frank, in my rambles 


| and wanderings, I°ll remember you sweetly, and 


wish you were my little brother; and won’t you 
sometimes bestow a kind thought on Walter?” 

Walter was now ready to leave, having deposited 
in the Jetter to Harnett, a small sum for Colonel 
Ashe for his supper, and carefully sealed it up; 
and having dried his moccasins, prepared his 
quiver, and tried the priming of his pistols, In 
vain the negro begged, persuaded, threatened and 
even cried; the young hunter sternly demanded 
to be shown across the river, and finally started 
alone with the determination of fording it, Of 
course Job could not consent to this; and so he 
carried the little Pocosin to a canoe hid among 
the reeds and bushes by the river’s edge, and in 
a few minutes landed his charge on the other 
side, Here he tried to force money and provisions 
on him; but Walter would take nothing, bricfly, 
but affectionately bidding farewell to the weeping 
and generous hearted slave, and then fearlessly 
plunging into the dark forest of pines before him. 

(To be continued.) 
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SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 


BY JOHN 8. HART. 


In the previous paper on this subject I stated | 
with some degree of fulness the question re- | 
specting the autobiographical nature of these 
poems, and also that respecting their continuity, | 
and attempted to show the importance of these 
questions in interpreting the Sonnets and in 
settling our estimate of the author’s character. | 
The positions advanced and believed to be true 
are these: the original edition of the Sonnets 
was surreptitious, without the consent, and | 
probably against the wishes, of the author; | 
the editor apparently regarded the Sonnets as | 
connected and continuous, all addressed to one | 
person, and all autobiographical; his authority | 
however is entirely disregarded in these parti- 
culars, and each Sonnet is left to be interpreted 
by itself, on its own internal evidence, or on 
external evidence derived from the author’s 
life and other writings. On this principle of 
interpretation the Sonnets have been grouped 
into classes, forming sundry little poems of | 
various lengths, on a great variety of subjects, 
addressed to various persons, written at different 
seasons of life, and being withal partly imagi- 
nary and fictitious, and partly real and auto- 
biographical. No one has argued for this mode 
of interpretation with more ability, or pursued 
it with more success, than Mr. Knight in his 
Pictorial Shakespeare. Few readers probably 
will be disposed to follow Mr. Knight in all the 
details of his exegesis. In fact, from the very 
elastic and accommodating character of the 


MR. KNIGHT’S ARRANGEMENT. 


CiAss I.— Love Sonnets. 


Will, Nos. 135, 136, 143, - 38 
Black: Eyes, 127, 131, 132, 3 | 
The Virginal, 128, 4 
False Compare, 21, 1380, e . 2 
Tyranny, 139, 140, 149, ° 3 
Slavery, 57, 59, ° 
Cold ness, 56, ‘ ° ° . . 1 
Thate not you, 145, - ; ° . . 1 

The Little Love-God, 153, 154, . . ° 2 
Love and Hatred, 129, 137, 138, 141, 142, 147, 148, 

150, 151,152, . ; ° ‘ - 10 
Infidelity, 133, 134, 144, : ? 3 
Injury, 33, 34, 35, 40, 41, 42, . 6 
A Friend’s Faults, 94, 95, 96, . = ° 3 
Forgiveness, 118, 119, 120, . ° 3 

43 

Crass II1.—Sonnets expressive of Friendship. 
Confiding Friendship, 29, 30, 31, 32, . . 4 
Humility, 36, 37, 38, 39, ° . ° . 4 





theory, every one who studies the subject at all 
feels disposed continually to turn commentator 
on his own account, and to give to particular 
Sonnets a collocation and interpretation differ- 


/ent from what he finds in any of the writers 
that he may consult. The principle of inter- 


pretation however may be admitted to be the 


true one, and the general results found to be 


highly satisfactory. 


The whole number of Sonnets is one hundred 
and fifty-four. These are reduced by Mr. 
Knight to three great classes, the first class 
consisting of forty-three, all relating to the 
passion of Love; the second consisting of sixty- 
one, relating chiefly to Friendship; the third 
consisting of fifty, all addressed to one very 
beautiful, but probably imaginary, young male 
friend. Each of these classes has various sub- 
divisions. In the details of his grouping there 
are some things that will strike every one as 
fanciful. Such a result indeed was to be ex- 
pected from one of Mr. Knight’s ingenious and 
impulsive disposition. It does not comport 
with the object of the present essay to follow 
him systematically through his exposition, 
either for acquiescence or for controversy. 
sut as his volume is one not commonly acces- 
sible, I subjoin in a note an abstract of his clas- 
sification, and also of that of the edition of 1640, 
for the information of those who may desire to 
pursue the inquiry. 


Absence, 50, 51, 52, 27, 28, 61, 48, 44, 45, 9 
Estrangement, 48, 75, 49, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92,93, . 9 
A Second Absence, 97, 98, 99. ‘ : ‘ 3 
Fidelity, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 


122, 123, 124, 125, ‘ . . om 
Dedications, 26, 25, 23, ° ° ° ° 3 
The Picture, 24, 46, 47, ° ° . ° 3 
The Note Book, 77, . . . ° 1 
Rivalry, 76, 78, 79, 80, 82, 88, 84, 85, 86, 87, a 
Reputation, 121, ° . : : eS 
The Soul, 146, ° ° ° ° ‘ 1 

61 


Crass I1I.—Sonnets to a Young Male Friend. 


Beauty perpetuated by Marriage, (1—19 consecu- 


tively,) . 2 ; 4 : a 
Beauty immortalized by Verse, 20, 53, 54, 55, 100, 

101, 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 59, 60, 126, 

22, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 

74,81, . ° ° : ° om 
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The most cursory examination of these two 
lists will show the infinite superiority of Mr. 
Knight’s classification over that of 1640. Indeed 
his only competitor in this respect is Mr. Charles 
Armitage Brown, whose classification was given 
in the former paper. The illustrations which 
follow are given, not as making a system, but 
as specimens only; and the reader is not taxed 
with faith in any particular guide, but may 
receive or not, ‘‘ at his own sweet will.” 

No reader of the poets of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign has failed to be struck with the prevail- 
ing style of female beauty then celebrated. 
Golden hair, blonde complexion, and blue eyes 
—all predicable of Elizabeth herself—became 
by a sort of loyal prescription the almost in- 
variable symbols of female loveliness. Nothing 
else was orthodox. ‘Our pleasant Willy,” as 


Spenser calls him, had the singularity—per- 
haps, considering the imperious temper of the 





ARRANGEMENT OF THE EDITION OF 1640. 


N. B. In this arrangement the greater part of the Poems 
of the Passionate Pilgrim are blended, and are marked 
P. P. The following Sonnets also are not found at all, 
viz. 18, 19, 43, 56, 75, 76, 96, 126. 


The Glory of Beauty, 67, 68, 69. 
Injurious Time, 60, 63, 64, 65, 66. 
True Admiration, 53, 54. 

The Force of Love, 57, 58. 

The Beauty of Nature, 59. 
Love’s Cruelty, 1, 2, 3. 
Youthful Glory, 13, 14, 15. 
Good Admonition, 16, 17. 
Quick Prevention, 7. 

Magazine of Beauty, 4, 5, 6. 
An Invitation to Marriage, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. 
False Belief, 138. 

A Temptation, 144. 

Fast and Loose, P. P., 1. 

True Content, 21. 

A Bashful Lover, 23. 

Strong Conceit, 22. 

A Sweet Provocation, P. P., 11. 
A Constant Vow, P. P., 3. 

The Exchange, 20. 

A Disconsolation, 27, 28, 29. 
Cruel Deceit, P. P., 4. 

The Unconstant Lover, P. P., 5. 
The Benefit of Friendship, 30, 31, 32. 
Friendly Concord, P. P., 6. 
Inhumanity, P, P., 7. 

A Congratulation, 38, 39, 40. 
Loss and Gain, 41, 42. 

Foolish Disdain, P. P., 9. 
Ancient Antipathy, P. P., 10. 
Beauty’s Valuation, P. P., 11. 
Melancholy Thoughts, 44, 45. 
Love’s Loss, P. P., 8. 

Love’s Relief, 33, 34, 35. 
Unanimity, 36, 37. 

Loth to Depart, P. P., 12, 13. 

A Masterpiece, 24. 

Happiness in Content, 25. 

A Dutiful Message, 26. 

Go and come quickly, 50, 51. 
Two Faithful Friends, 46, 47. 
Careless Neglect, 48. 
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Queen, we might call it the audacity—to ad- 
mire a regular brunette. 


Thine eyes I love, and they, as pitying me, 
Knowing thy heart, torment we with disdain; 

Have put on black, and loving mourners be, 
Looking with pretty ruth upon my pain. 

And truly not the morning sun of heaven 
Better becomes the gray cheeks of the east, 

Nor that full star that ushers in the even 
Doth half that glory to the sober west, 

As those two mourning eyes become thy face: 
Oh let it then as well beseem thy heart 

To mourn for me, since mourning doth thee grace, 
And suit thy pity like in every part. 

Then will I swear beauty herself is black, 

And all they foul that thy complexion lack. 


There is neither record nor tradition as to 
the colour of ‘‘ Anne Hathaway’s” eyes; but as 
we are left entirely to conjecture respecting the 
owner of these orbs of ‘‘ raven black,” and as it is 
as easy to conjecture one thing as another, we 





Stout Resolution, 49. 

A Duel, P. P., 14. 

Love Sick, P. P., 15. 

Love’s Labour Lost, P. P., 16. 

Wholesome Counsel, P. P., 17. 

Sat fuisse, 62. 

A Living Monument, 55. 

Familiarity breeds Contempt, 52. 

Patiens Armatus, 61. 

A Valediction, 71, 72, 74. 

Nil Magnis Invidia, 10. 

Love Sick, 80, 81. 

The Picture of True Love, 116. 

In Praise of his Love, 82, 83, 84, 85. 

A Resignation, 86, 87. 

Sympathising Love, P. P., 18. 

A Request to his Scornful Love, 88, 89, 90, 91. 

A Lover’s Affection though his Love prove Unconstant, 
92, 93, 94, 95. 

Complaint for his Lover’s Absence, 97, 98, 99. 

An Invocation to his Muse, 100, 101. 

Constant Affection, 104, 105, 106. 

Amazement, 102, 103. 

A Lover’s Excuse for his Long Absence, 109, 110. 

A Complaint, 111, 112. 

Self-flattery of her Beauty, 113, 114, 115. 

A Trial of Love’s Constancy, 117, 118, 119. 

A Good Construction of his Love’s Unkindness, 120. 

Error in Opinion, 121, 

Upon the Receipt of a Table-book from his Mistress, 122 

A Vow, 123. 

Love’s Safety, 124. 

An Entreaty for her Acceptance, 125. 

Upon her playing upon the Virginals, 128. 

Immoderate Lust, 129. 

In Praise of her Beauty though Black, 127, 130, 131, 132. 

Unkind Abuse, 133, 134. 

Love Suit, 135, 137. 

His Heart Wounded by her Eye, 137, 159, 140. 

A Protestation, 141, 142. 

An Allusion, 143. 

Life and Death, 145. 

A Consideration of Death, 146. 

Immoderate Passion, 147. 

Love’s Powerful Subtilty, 148, 149, 150. 

Retaliation, 78, 79. 

Sunset, 73, 77. 

A Monument to Fame, 107, 108. 

Perjury, 151, 152. 

Cupid’s Treachery, 153, 154. 
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shall give our adhesion without hesitation to the 
Stratford beauty. The Sonnets in this vein are 
Nos. 127, 130, 131, 182. The one quoted is 
numbered 132. The 130th has a rare combina- 
tion of playfulness and grace. It has also a 
peculiar turn in the thought which seems to 
connect the whole series with the 21st. The 
idea which connects the 21st and the 130th is 
this. Extravagance in the praise of an object 
is not the best test of a true appreciation of its 
merits. Many poets, by their false and unna- 
tural comparisons of their loves, make their 
praises either unmeaning or suspected. Not so 
our poet. 


My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun; 
Coral is far more red than her lips’ red: 
If snow be white, why then her breasts are dun; 
If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her head. 
I have seen roses damask’d, red and white, 
But no such roses see I in her cheeks; 
And in some perfumes is there more delight 
Than in the breath that from my mistress reeks. 
I love to hear her speak—yet well I know 
That music hath a far more pleasing sound; 
I grant I never saw a goddess go— 
My mistress, when she walks, treads on the ground; 
And yet, by heaven, I think my love as rare 
As any she belied with false compare. 


In amatory traditions, it is said to be one of 
the foibles—perhaps a part of the policy—of 
the sex, when a youth is found deeply in love, 
to prag@fise on him various petty tyrannies. 
This is, I believe, one of the ‘‘ Twenty Com- 
mandments” of Cupid, as given by Chaucer in 
his ‘‘Court of Love.”” According to this creed, 
the most certain method of securing a conquest 
is an occasional favourable glance at a rival. 
I do not affirm that by any such petty fraud 
Anne Hathaway ever bestowed upon another a 
welcoming aspect from those fringed and flash- 
ing orbs of raven black—‘‘ loving mourners,” 
as he elsewhere calls them—but, if she ever 
did thus ply her trade, I can readily conceive 
the impassioned and baffied boy (Shakespeare 
was married to her before eighteen,) giving 
expression to his torment in the following Son- 
net. (139.) 


Oh, call me not to justify the wrong 
That thy unkindness lays upon thy heart; 
Wound me not with thine eye, but with thy tongue; 
Use power with power, and slay me not by art. 
Tell me thou lov’st elsewhere ; but in my sight, 
Dear heart, forbear to glance thine eye aside. 
What need’st thou wound with cunning, when thy might 
Is more than my o’erpressed defence can "bide? 
Let me excuse thee: ah! my love well knows 
Her pretty looks have been my enemies; 
And therefore from my face she turns my foes, 
That they elsewhere might dart their injuries: 
Yet do not so; but since I am near slain, 
Kill me outright with looks, and rid my pain. 


The traditionary idea of Love is that of a 
Voluntary servitude. The lover is supposed to 
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have no will of his own. He is the thrall, the 
subject, the slave of his mistress. This slavery 
on the one part is the necessary counterpart 
of the tyranny on the other. It would be diffi- 
cult to conceive of this relation in terms more 
absolute or more expressive than is done in 
the 57th and 58th Sonnets. 


Being your slave, what should I do but tend 
Upon the hours and times of your desire? 
I have no precious time at all to spend, 
Nor services to do, till you require. 
Nor dare I chide the world-without-end hour, 
Whilst I, my sovereign, watch the clock for you, 
Nor think the bitterness of absence sour, 
When you have bid your servant once adieu; 
Nor dare I question with my jealous thought 
Where you may be, or your affairs suppose, 
But, like a sad slave, stay and think of nought, 
Save, where you are how happy you make those: 
So true a fool is love, that in your will 
(Though you do anything) he thinks no ill. 


Jealousy and fear, however, are not the only 
instruments employed by the skilful coquette. 
It is by the alternation of the passions, by in- 
spiring her victim successively with opposite 
and contending emotions, that she gains her 
most complete successes. There must be joys 
as well as jealousies, hopes as well as fears, 
crumbs of comfort as well as dregs of bitter- 
ness. And when the poor wretch has had some 
such momentary reprieve, what a merry dog he 
is. Who would not be gay at such a sudden 
turn of fortune as that expressed at the close 
of the 145th Sonnet. 


Those lips that Love’s own hand did make 
Breathed forth the sound that said, “I hate,” 
To me that languished for her sake: 
But when she saw my woful state, 
Straight in her heart did mercy come, 
Chiding that tongue, that ever sweet, 
Was used in giving gentle doom ; 
And taught it thus anew to greet: 
“T hate” she altered with an end, 
That followed it as gentle day 
Doth follow night, who like a fiend 
From heaven to hell is flown away. 
“T hate” from hate away she threw, 
And saved my life, saying—“ not you.” 


But the saucy economist knows how to en- 
hance her favours by carefully graduating the 
supply to the demand. It is never the policy 
of the seller to glut the market. Cloy not the 
appetite. Full people are always fastidious. 
Spare your favours if you would have them 
appreciated. Such is the doctrine. Not im- 
possibly it was under the influence of treatment 
resulting from such a line of policy, that the 
56th Sonnet was written. 


Sweet love, renew thy force; be it not said, 
Thy edge should blunter be than appetite, 

Which but to-day by feeding is allayed, 
To-morrow sharpened in his former might: 
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So, love, be thou; although to-day thou fill 

Thy hungry eyes, even till they wink with fulness, 
To-morrow see again, and do not kill 

The spirit of love with a perpetual dulness. 
Let this sad interim like the ocean be 

Which parts the shore, where two contracted-new 
Come daily to the banks, that, when they see 

Return of love, more blest may be the view; 
Or call it winter, which being full of care, 
Makes summer’s welcome, thrice more wished, more rare. 


That is to say, she has owned and accepted 
him, but she seems cold. He apparently wishes 
to visit her every day, which she thinks rather 
extravagant. She indeed feasts her eyes with 
him, ‘even till they wink with fulness.” But 
she does not repeat the luxury often enough. 
The passionate boy would fain have a perpetual 
feast. The politic woman knows too well the 
laws of supply and demand thus to cheapen 
her favours. 

Love Sonnets are generally among the first 
attempts of youthful poets. Shakespeare has 
himself defined the age and the thing in those 
well-known lines on the seven ages of human 
life. According to him, the next age to the 
schoolboy’s is that of the lover, 


“Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow.” 


The Sonnets which have been quoted, with 
some others in the same vein that will be found 
scattered through the collection, bear evident 
marks of this spring-time of life. I cannot 
resist the impression, that not a few of these 
were composed upon the sweet banks of the 
Avon, before the author had embarked upon 
the troubled waters of the great metropolis, 
and that they were inspired by the woman who 
first won his heart and who finally shared his 
fortunes. There is in these a graceful mix- 
ture of playfulness and passion that contrasts 
strongly with the fierce and tumultuous energy 
found in some of his later writings. Let any 
one compare the style of the ‘“‘ Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,” which is admitted to be one of his 
earliest plays, with the style of some of the 
later Plays, such as ‘‘ Othello” or ‘* Macbeth,” 
and he will be conscious of the same contrast. 

Among the Sonnets are some twenty or 
twenty-five, which may also perhaps come under 
the head of love poetry, though in a vein widely 
different from those that have been quoted. 
They form the last five heads of Mr. Knight’s 
first class. They are supposed to reveal the 
various stages in a complicated story of crime. 
There is in the first place the picture of a 
powerful mind struggling between conscience 
and guilty passion—a sort of fierce and un- 
governable love (if it may be dignified with 
that name) for an object known to be unworthy, 
and in open violation of conjugal vows. 
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Love is my sin, and thy dear virtue hate, 

Hate of my sin, grounded on sinful loving : 
Oh, but with mine compare thou thine own state, 
And thou shalt find it merits not reproving ; 

Or, if it do, not from those lips of thine, 
That have profaned their scarlet ornaments, 
And sealed false bonds of love as oft as mine. 


* * * * 

My love is as a fever, longing stilt 

For that which longer nurseth the disease. 
* * * * 


Past cure I am, now reason is past care, 
And frantic mad with evermore unrest; 
My thoughts and my discourse as madmen’s are, 
At random from the truth vainly expressed ; 
For I have sworn thee fair, and thought thee bright, 
Who art as black as hell, as dark as night. 


There is a sort of infatuation in this picture, 
which—true as it may be to nature—it is yet 
painful and humiliating to contemplate. He 
hates this woman, he despises her, he scorns 
his own degradation, and yet—he cannot tear 
himself away. There are some eight or ten 
Sonnets all precisely of this stamp. They con- 
tain almost every element that can be conceived 
of hate, bitterness, scorn, and abject submis- 
sion. Indeed, in the whole of the remarkable 
compositions now under consideration,—re- 
markable, whatever interpretation be given 
them—the reader finds in every line the hand 
of a master. The power of conscience, the 
maddening influence of guilty passion, the 
strange mixture of hate and love, the@xtraor- 
dinary tenacity of true friendship, clinging to 
its object (almost like the parental feeling) 
after, and even in wrongs, are all portrayed 
with a truth to nature and a concentrated 
energy of expression, that show the most un- 
bounded command of language, as well as the 
deepest insight into the workings of the human 
heart. If these Sonnets are to be accounted his- 
torical, they certainly reveal to us, in the perso- 
nal history of Shakespeare, a revolting scene of 
guilt and sorrow. There is however nothing 
in the Sonnets themselves to make them neces- 
sarily so regarded, while the general tenor of 
the author’s life, so far as now known from 
authentic sources, is decidedly against such a 
supposition. 

But I hasten to a more pleasant part of the 
discussion. There are among the Sonnets 
about sixty, which, though various in their 
particular applications, may yet all be fairly 
grouped under the general head of Friendship. 
They may all be conceived as expressing some 
one of the multiplied feelings that grow out of 
that fruitful relation. They are that portion 
of the Sonnets on which the reader dwells with 
most satisfaction—in which too he feels most 
assured that he is reading the personal expe- 
rience of the author. They contain no dark 
revelations of shame and sorrow, real or ficti- 
tious. They seem, on the contrary, to be the 
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natural and healthful pulsations of that mighty 
heart which conceived the immortal dramas, 
and which yet, among his own friends and com- 
panions, was ever ‘our pleasant Willy,” and 
‘that gentle shepherd,” and ‘my gentle 
Shakespeare.”’ There is, in some of these ex- 
quisite lyrics, a mixture of simplicity and 
pathos, a profound and yet perfectly decorous 
and manly expression of humility, (as far as 
possible removed from the abject servitude ex- 
pressed in the former series,) that win their 
way at once to the heart of every reader. In 
selecting instances for illustration, no parti- 
cular method seems necessary or even desirable. 
I shall take a few as they occur in passing cur- 
sorily through the volume. 

What friend, male or female, would not have 
found his heart warming towards the mighty 
and yet ‘‘ gentle” spirit, that in some moment 
of despondency addressed to him the following 
token of confiding affection ? 


When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 
I all alone beweep my outeast state, 
And trouble deaf Heaven with my bootless cries, 
And look upon myself, and curse my fate, 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Featured like him, like him with friends possessed, 
Desiring this man’s art, and that man’s scope, 
With what I most enjoy contented least: 
Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising 
Haply I think on thee,—and then my state 
(Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth) sings hymns at heaven's gate; 
For thy sweet love remembered such wealth brings, 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings. 


There was a time in the life of Shakespeare, 
when he could with some assurance on the part 
of his defamers, be stigmatized as “an upstart 
crow beautified in others’ feathers’’*—when he 
had become fully conscious to himself of his won- 
derful powers and had already achieved some 
of his mightiest works, but his superiority had 
not yet been distinctly recognised by others— 
when he must have felt himself not of those 
among whom his lot was cast, and yet not ad- 
mitted to those whose tastes and sentiments 
and social position were more congenial. Such 
a time occurs in the life of every man of 
genius ;—and while it is a time of conscious 
power, and lofty aspiration, and noble exertion, 
it is also one not a stranger to hours of the 
deepest bitterness. Who can read unmoved 
such passages as the following? 


Oh, for my sake do you with Fortune chide, 

The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide, 

Than public means,} which public manners breeds. 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 

And almost thence my nature is subdued 


ee 





* Greene’s Groat’s Worth of Wit. 
+ Evidently alluding to his profession as an actor. 
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To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand: 
Pity me then, and wish I were renewed; 
Whilst, like a willing patient, I will drink 
Potions of eyesell, ’gainst my strong infection; 
No bitterness that I will bitter think, 
Nor double penance, to correct correction. 
Pity me then, dear friend, and I assure ye, 
Even that your pity is enough to cure me. 


Imagine Shakespeare a few years later in 
his career than the point just named—suppose 
him at forty, the culminating point of his life— 
his connexion with the more debasing and dis- 
agreeable part of his profession broken—his 
fortune ample and increasing—his name already 
above the fogs that obscured its dise while 
nearer the horizon—his transcendent genius 
now openly and fully acknowledged—and be- 
fore him, in the unbounded future, a track 
resplendent with thick-coming glories. From 
some proud point in the lofty region which he 
has reached, and in some moment of calm and 
sweet contemplation such as often succeeds the 
hour of final triumph, it is surely no great 
stretch of the fancy to imagine him looking 
downward and backward over his past career, 
dark and embittered as no doubt much of it 
was, and pouring forth to a friend such gentle 
and tender expressions as these. 


When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 
And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste: 
Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow, 
For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night, 
And weep afresh love’s long-since cancelled wo, 
And moan the expense of many a vanished sight. 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 
And heavily from wo to wo tell o’er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan, 
Which I new pay as if not paid before. 
But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 
All losses are restored, and sorrows end. 


Wordsworth has said, 


“Scorn not the Sonnet: critic, you have frowned 
Mindless of its just honours. With this key 
Shakespeare unlocked his heart.” 


Who can resist the impression that in read- 
ing the Sonnets that I have been quoting, he is 
looking into the very soul of Shakespeare—that 
the mighty spirit has in truth here unlocked to 
us his inmost heart ? 

In some moment of disaster—what, or when, 
it matters not—the poet seems to have felt or 
feared a loss which touched him even more 
nearly—some coldness or alienation in a friend- 
ship which he had evidently garnered up in his 
heart as among his most valued acquisitions in 
life. What friend, male or female, could resist 
an appeal like the following from such a man, 
at such a time ? 


Then hate me when thou wilt; if ever, now: 
Now while the world is bent my deeds to cross, 
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Join with the spite of fortune, make me bow, 
And do not drop in for an after-loss: 
Ah! do not, when my heart hath scaped this sorrow, 
Come in the rearward of a conquered wo; 
Give not a windy night a rainy morrow, 
To linger out a purposed overthrow. 
If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last, 
When other petty griefs have done their spite, 
But in the onset come; so shall I taste 
At first the very worst of fortune’s might; 
And other strains of wo, which now seem wo, 
Compared with loss of thee will not seem so. 


There is no better test of the estimate which 
we put upon any possession, than our feelings 
when deprived of it. We measure the space it 
has occupied in our thoughts by the void left 
on its removal. True friendship never shows 
more clearly than in the temporary absence of 
its object. When health, or business calls us 
to journey from home, or we are by any cir- 
cumstances separated from those we love, how 
the winged thoughts travel to and fro between 
us and our friends. 


If the dull substance of my flesh were thought, 
Injurious distance should not stop my way; 
For then, despite of space, I would be brought 
From limits far remote where thou dost stay. 
No matter then, although my foot did stand 
Upon the farthest earth removed from thee. 
For nimble thought can jump both sea and land, 
As soon as think the place where he would be. 
But ah! thought kills me, that Iam not thought, 
To leap large lengths of miles when thou art gone, 
But that, so much of earth and water wrought, 
I must attend time’s leisure with my moan; 
Receiving nought by elements so slow 
But heavy tears, badges of either’s wo. 


The mind that dwells with such tenderness 
on an absent friend, is often affected with a 
gentle melancholy. The best friends forget us 
when too long absent. The firmest friends 
sometimes become estranged in times of tur- 
moil. The feeling and the fear of estrange- 
ment always bring to the gentle-hearted a 
mingled emotion of sorrow and despondency. 
Several instances of this kind have been quoted 
already. Some such temporary estrangement 
is set forth in the following majestic image. 


Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy ; 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face, 
And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace: 
Even so my sun one early morn did shine 
With all triumphant splendour on my brow; 
But out! alack! he was but one hour mine, 
The region cloud hath masked him from me now. 
Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth; 
Suns of the world may stain, when heaven’s sun staineth. 


There are many Sonnets expressive of con- 
stancy in friendship. They seem on the whole 
to have been addressed to a female friend, 


MAGAZINE. 
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although this supposition is not absolutely 
necessary. Among these, none perhaps js 
more frequently quoted or more beautiful than 
the following. 


Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove: 
O no; jt is an ever-fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests, and is never shaken; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken, 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come ; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 
If this be error, and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


The Sonnet had been cultivated with much 
care before the time of Shakespeare, especially 
in the land of its birth. Among the Italians, 
indeed, it had often been made the means 
rather of displaying art, than of expressing 
nature and truth. The poet in such a case, in 
composing a Sonnet or a series of Sonnets, 
often dropped himself entirely, imagined a state 
of things, and wrote in accordance with such a 
conception. There are about fifty of Shakes- 
peare’s Sonnets, all apparently relating to one 
subject, that are supposed to have been com- 
posed in this way. The author, according to 
the supposition, wishing to display his unri- 
valled art, chose for his subject not the blind 
love of boyhood for some scornful Delia or 
Daphne, but the affection of a man of middle 
age for a youth of his own sex of gentle quali- 
ties and acquirements, and of surpassing beauty. 
The sort of admiration excited in the mind of 
the elder party by this beauteous boy may be 
judged from the following extracts. 


A woman’s face, with nature’s own hand painted, 
Hast thou, the master-mistress of my passion; 
A woman’s gentle heart, but not acquainted 
With shifting change, as is false women’s fashion; 
An eye more bright than theirs, less false in rolling, 
Gilding the object whereupon it gazeth; 
A man in hue, all hues in his controlling, 
Which steals men’s eyes, and women’s souls amazeth. 
* * * a * 
What is your substance, whereof you are made, 
That millions of strange shadows on you tend? 
Since every one hath, every one, one’s shade, 
And you, but one, can every shadow lend. 
Describe Adonis, and the counterfeit 
Is poorly imitated after you; 
On Helen’s cheek all art of beauty set, 
And you in Grecian tires are painted new: 
Speak of the spring, and foizon* of the year; 
The one doth shadow of your beauty show, 
The other as your bounty doth appear, 
And you in every blessed shape we know. 


This dazzling youth, the representative at 
once of Adonis and of Helen, is according to 


* Foizon is plenty; the “foizon of the year” isthe au 





tumn, or plentiful season, here contrasted with “Spring. 
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the theory a mere coinage of the author’s brain. 
In like manner his poetical admirer is supposed 
to be hypothetical. He is conceived, not as 
Shakespeare elsewhere at least always speaks, 
when speaking of himself, but as one suited to 
be the counterpart to so beautiful a subject— 
a poet as capable of giving, as is the youth 
worthy of receiving, immortality. In those 
Sonnets where Shakespeare without question 
speaks of his own feelings, his modesty and 
even humility are remarkable. But in the 
Sonnets now under consideration, a poet is 
conceived who may, without charge of arro- 
gance, speak of his verses as 


“Wearing this world out till the ending doom ;” 


and declare that 


“Not marble, not the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme.” 


Let us imagine then such a relation—an in- 
timate and unclouded friendship between a 
poet of the highest order of genius and a youth 
of the highest order of beauty—the one past 
the meridian of life, the other with the dew of 
his youth fresh upon him—and we have all the 
elements for interpreting that strange and 
dreamy and most exquisite fiction enveloped in 
these brilliant compositions. 

We have first quite a large number urging 
this beautiful being to marry and thus perpe- 
tuate the wonderful beauty with which he had 
been endowed. 


When forty winters shall besiege thy brow, 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty’s field, 
Thy youth’s proud livery, so gazed on now, 
Will be a tattered weed, cf small worth held: 
Then being asked where all thy beauty lies, 
Where all the treasure of thy lusty days; 
To say, “within thine own deep-sunken eyes,” 
Were an all-eating shame, and thriftless praise. 
How much more praise deserved thy beauty’s use, 
If thou couldst answer—“ This fair child of mine 
Shall sum my count, and make my eld excuse”— 
Proving his beauty by succession thine. 
This were to be new made when thou art old, 
And see thy blood warm when thou feel’st it cold. 


Who will believe my verse in time to come, 

If it were filled with your most high deserts? 
Though yet, heaven knows, it is but as a tomb 

Which hides your life, and shows not half your parts. 
If I could write the beauty of your eyes, 

And in fresh numbers number all your graces, 
The age to come would say, this poet lies, 

Such heavenly touches ne’er touched earthly faces. 
So should my papers, yellowed with their age, 

Be scorned, like old men of less truth than tongue; 
And your true rights be termed a poet’s rage, 

And stretchéd metre of an antique song: 
But were some child of yours alive that time, 
You should live twice ;—in it, and in my rhyme. 


The first seventeen Sonnets in the collection 
are ail in this vein. With these are grouped 
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some thirty others, taken from different parts 
of the volume, in which the prevailing idea is, 
that the beauty of this extraordinary youth 
shall be perpetuated by the immortality of the 
lines in which it is described. 


Oh how much more doth beauty beauteous seem, 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give! 
The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 
The canker-blooms* have full as deep a dye 
As the perfuméd tincture of the roses, 
Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 
When summer’s breath their masked buds discloses: 
But, fort their virtue only is their show, 
They live unwoo’d, and unrespected fade; 
Die to themselves: sweet roses do not so: 
Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made; 
And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth, 
When that shall fade, my verse distils your truth. 


* * * * 


Not marble, not the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme; 
But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone, besmeared with sluttish time. 
When wasteful war shall statues overturn, 
And broils root out the work of masonry, 
Nor Mars his sword, nor war’s quick fire shall burn 
The living record of your memory. 
’Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 
Shall you pace forth; your praise shall still find room, 
Even in the eyes of all posterity 
That wear this world out to the ending doom. 


These two ideas then—beauty to be perpe- 
tuated by marriage and immortalized by poetry 
—occupy at least fifty of the Sonnets. But 
these ideas, though capable of such a clear and 
simple generalization, are at the same time 
presented in forms numerous and varying as 
those of the kaleidoscope, in colours steeped in 
the rainbow and pencilled by the sunbeam. 


But I must bring this long paper to a close. 
The reader may judge of the change which has 
taken place in the tone of Shakesperian criti- 
cism, when he recollects that even Steevens de- 
clared, it was not in the omnipotence of an Act 
of Parliament to make people read the Sonnets. 
Now, they are regarded by the very highest 
critical authorities, as well as by many an un- 
lettered reader whose “heart has been attuned 
thereto,” as magnificent lyrical compositions, in 
all respects worthy of the author of the Dramas: 
and whatever difficulties may occur in the in- 
terpretation of some of them, yet his ‘‘ sugared 
Sonnets among his friends” only, of all his 
writings, have served to bring him within the 
pale of human sympathies. They must ever 
add a grateful admixture of affection to that 
profound reverence with which the world will 
bow before the majestic author of Macbeth and 
Lear. 





* The flowers of the canker or dog-rose. 
+ For, because. 
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JACOB AND RACHEL. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


(See Engraving.) 


A WEARY traveller—young, and sad of heart,— 

He hath been nurtured tenderly, with dew 
Of mother’s kisses,—and her parting tear 
Fond memory garners in the choicest cell, 
His one, lone pearl. 

Strange tales might he unfold. 

Of high communings, and of angel bands 
That made his stony pillow on the wild, 


’ Like to the gate of Heaven. 


But now he droops, 
Athirst, and travel-worn. Haste, Laban,—speak 
The words of hospitality, and lead 
To thy cool tent. Rememberest thou the pomp 
With which the heir of Abraham sent to espouse 
Thy sister? when the camels’ arching necks 
Peered at rich sunset, through the almond trees, 
A princely retinue? And feelest thou not 
Thy kindred pulses warmly stir, to greet 
Rebekah’s son—though all unheralded 
By wealth or power? 

~ Qne standeth at thy side. 
Thy daughter, in her maiden innocence, 
Who, with the tenderness of truth, would give 
Tntenser welcome. She shall find the care 
Of pastoral tendance on her snowy flock 
Madé beautiful, by his sweet company, 
While listening to his voice, the summer sun 
Closeth its coursé¢ unheeded. She shall make 
His seven years’ service seem a noteless day, 
Thongh oft-timés parching ‘neath the vertic heat, 
Or smitten .by the frost, till healthful sleep 
Departed from him. 
Still, his toils were light. 

For. the pure gushing of an inward fount 
Gave perfect freshness to the plants of hope 
Fringing its banks. The heart of man is strong, 
That hides within itself the tranquil joy 
Of trusting love. Foes besiege it round, 
But in its citadel an an ells, 
Whose diamond shield no shaft may turn aside. 


Sweet Rachel, thou shalt find thy dreams this night 
Fraught with new radianee. Every form shall wear 
The rose-leaf tint, and every breeze that sweeps 
O’er Fancy’s lyre, shall shape itself to sounds 
Of tuneful Eden. 

And thou, exiled youth, 
Stretching thy limbs upon a stranger's bed, 
Perchance, too travel-worn, or full of love. 
To slumber deeply,—doth prophetic thought 
Mingle with musing reverie, and reveal 
Mysterious imagery? 

An anxious man, 
Marked by the cares that many children bring, 
Plods through the wilderness, with footing slow, 
As best the little ones, and bleating flocks 
May bear, when suddenly from Edom’s bound 
And fastnesses of dark Mount Seir, descends 
His angry brother. with a hostile train. 








Fear daunts his brow, and keen remorse his soul, 
For every life he trembleth as his own, 
And all night long, importunate in prayer, 
Wrestleth with God. 

Behold, the morning brings 
The dreaded interview, the haughty lord, 
And the unarmed, wayfaring householder : 
But lo! that much-offended brother hastes 
To fall upon his neck, in long embrace! 
Such power hath prayer. 

Again, another scene. 
A weary way to Ephrath. Pale, and cold. 
Her forehead wrinkled by the unuttered pang, 
Sinks a fair mother. What discordant: tone, 
Born of the poisonous blast, doth syllable 
The name of Rachel! ;, 

Bowell in misery down, 
The mournful husband rears with gushing tears 
A funeral column o’er her desert grave, 
And journeys onward, while that infant’s wail, 
Whose feeble life a mother’s death did buy, 
Piereeth his soul. 

Gales from the sultry south! 
And in his palace, by the seven-mouthed stream, 
The throned king of Egypt proudly sits. 
An aged patriarch, with his silver locks 
Bending before him. Rachel’s son is there, 
The stripling of the many-coloured coat, 
Whom his false brethren sold. Now, robed in state, 
He calls them from gheir famine-stricken ‘homes, 
To taste the corn of Egypt. Full of joy 
The hoary father gazes on his face, 
Praising the God who through his pilgrimiage 
Had led so woudrously. 

The closing scene, 

With slow and solemn pageantry unfolds. 


A death-bed, and a hoary sire—who breathes 
The parting blessing on his stately sons, 
Heads of the tribes of Israel; The high glow 
Of inspiration fades, the dim eyes close, 
He drops the sentence from the palsied lip, 
And gathering up his feet into the bed, 
Is buried with his fathers. 

Dost thou start 
Amid thy vision, Jacob? Did a voice, 
Breaking drear midnight, whisper in thine ear 
“ Thou art the man!” and dost thou wildly search 
The furrows of that marble brow in vain 
For semblance to thine own? 

We may not say, 

But should the hand of guiding Heaven withdraw 
The curtain of its mercy, and expose 
To life’s new traveller, every wo, and change. 
And pitfall. *tween the cradle and the grave. 
Would he not shudder like yon pilgrim youth 
Who, in the illusion of fond hope, reposed 
For the first time. neath Syrian Laban’s tent. 
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THE DEFILES OF EDOM, 


OR PETRA. 


BY THE REV. J. P. DURBIN, D.D. 


(See Engraving.) 


On the morning of February the 17th, 1843, 
we found ourselves at the foot of Mount Hor, 
or, as the Arabs call it to this day, Gebel 
Haroun, é. e., Mount of Aaroon. Its lofty peak 
was crowned by a small white building, sur- 
mounted by a dome. This is the tomb of 
Aaron. We immediately commenced the as- 























cent, crossing small green valleys recessed in 
the sides of the mountain, and clambering up 
ruined terrace walls, which once supported the 
soil, and rendered the declivities frightful. The 
ascent was difficult and fatiguing, but the view 
from the dome of Aaron’s tomb was a full 
reward for the toil and danger. Near, on the 





MOUNT HOR. 


west, lay the El-Arabah, like the bed of a. 
vast river, encumbered with shoals of sand, 
and sprinkled over with stunted shrubs; be- 
yond expanded the desert in which Israel wan- 
dered thirty-eight years, until the whole host 
perished ; to the north were seen the mountains 
of the Promised Land, upon which Aaron cast 
his last looks as he died on this spot; to the 
south, the Arabah stretched away to the Red 
Sea, where Irsael turned to the east and north 
to “‘compass the land of Edom ;” close at hand 
on the east, a magnificent range of yellow 
mountains bounded the view, between which, 
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and the mount on which we stood, and directly 


_ under our eyes, lay nestled in the rocks the 


once fair city of Petra. As we gazed on this 
impressive panorama, we were startled by the 
report of a gun, the reverberations of which 
among the mountains were surprisingly loud 
and long continued. The countless echoes 
seemed to be the voices of past events become 
audible again, after an interval of a thousand 
years. Let us descend into the city of Petra, 
and amid her desolate palaces, crumbling 
arches, and tenantless tombs, listen to these 
voices of the past. 
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Having no guide, we descended on the eastern 
side of the mountains, and found it steep and 
rugged, and sometimes dangerous. Arriving at 
its base, we turned to the northeast, and 
entered upon the plains of Aaron, an uneven 
district of soft gray sandstone, extending from 
the foot of Mount Hor to the city of Petra. 
Here the traveller begins to find himself among 
her rifled tombs and fallen columns. Gaining 
the crest of a low ridge, suddenly Wady Mousa, 
or the Valley of Moses, opens on the astonished 
vision, covered with the remains of temples, 
triumphal arches, and dwellings, and enclosed 
by mural mountains, whose faces are hewn into 
a thousand architectural forms, and pierced by 
a thousand portals, which lead to chambers 
where once rested the dead, or dwelt the living. 
Not a sign of life is now visible, and one in- 
voluntarily exclaims: ‘‘ How has the proud city 
become desolate!’ Let us pitch our tent on the 
bank of the little brook, in the area of the 
proud forum whose columns have fallen into 
the water; and let us contemplate the fortunes 
of this City of Petra, 7. e., City of the Rock. 

From time immemorial the source of com- 
mercial wealth has been in the East, in India 
and Arabia. The countries to be supplied lay 
around the Mediterranean; and in later times, 
in the west of Europe. Between these vast 
sources of wealth in the East, and the countries 
to be supplied in the West, lie wide and dan- 
gerous deserts, stretching from the banks of 
the Euphrates to the confines of Egypt. The 
great commercial problem was to form safe 
and speedy commuyications between the East 
and the West, and the people who had the 
carrying trade, was likely to.be greatly en- 
riched thereby. The solution of this com- 
mercial problem gave rise to populous cities, 
powerful kingdoms, complicated political com- 
binations, and great vicissitudes among nations. 
So early as the days of Solomon, a commercial 
depot was established in the desert, four days 
east of Damascus, which was called in Scrip- 
ture, ‘‘ Tadmor in the Desert,” and is known 
in Greek and Roman history as Palmyra. The 
magnificent remains still there attest its gran- 
deur. At this point the caravans from the 
East met the caravans from the West, and ex- 
changed products. 

The long and dangerous desert journey from 
the banks of the Euphrates to the coast of the 
Mediterranean, led Solomon and the Pheeni- 
cians to seek for a more eligible route, by way 
of the eastern arm of the Red Sea; and they 
built fleets at Ezion-Geber to send to Ophir (or 
the south countries) for gold, and other pre- 
cious merchandise. But the difficulty of the 
navigation, and the unskilfulness of the sailors, 
caused the loss of the ships; and, with their 
destruction, commerce sought a new and more 
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southwestern channel from the East to the 
West. The city of Bernice was built on the 
African shore of the Red Sea, nearly opposite 
the cataracts of the Nile; and here the ships 
from the East, entering through Babelmandel, 
unladed their burdens; and the caravan loads, 
deposited opposite Bernice on the Arabian 
coast, were ferried over, and the whole trans- 
ported to the banks of the Nile by camels, in 
those days; was re-embarked, and sent down 
that river to Alexandria, and thence distributed 
around the Mediterranean. But by this route 
it touched the Mediterranean too far west to 
supply Syria; which continued to be supplied 
partly through Palmyra. 

The supply, therefore, of the populous and 
very rich country lying between Egypt and 
Damascus, was still an object of vast import- 
ance, and of no little difficulty; as a frightful 
desert lay between it and the East. But in 
this desert, to the south end of the Dead Sea, 
lay the rugged and mountainous country of 
Idumea, of no great extent, but the highest 
portion of it abounding in springs and good 
soil. This portion is properly Mount Seir, or 
the Edom of Scripture, given to Esau, the son 
of Isaac. All around Mount Seir were the 
nomadic or shepherd tribes, descended from 
Nabaioth, one of the sons of Ishmael, and 
known in history as Nabatheans. Roving 
from the banks of the Euphrates to the Nile, 
with their herds of cattle and camels, they 
naturally became the carriers between Arabia 
and Syria. But the route was too long and 
dangerous to be accomplished without a long 
halt; and when the trade became large, an 
entrepot city was necessary. It was required 
that this city should be near the direct caravan 
road from Arabia to Syria, and that it should 
occupy a very strong position, in order that the 
vast treasures deposited in it for exchange 
might be safe from the incursions of the power- 
ful tribes of the adjacent deserts. Such a spot 
for this entrepot city was found at the eastern 
base of Mount Hor, in the almost inaccessible 
fastnesses in the summit of Mount Seir. Be- 
sides, this geographical position was a common 
centre from which the merchandise could pass 
northward along the eastern borders of the, 
Jordan, to Damascus, and the Lebanons ; 
northward, also, along the western side of the 
Dead Sea, to Jerusalem; and bearing west of 
this to Gaza, and thence by ships to Tyre and 
Sidon, the great maritime cities which distri- 
buted it through the Mediterranean. As the 
Nabatheans were the carriers of this trade, 
they became rich and powerful, and possessed 
themselves of Mount Seir, either by forming 
alliances with the Edomites, and gradually 
absorbing them, or by conquest. Here, in the 
very summit of this mountain range, in a small 
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valley, almost inaccessible by means of the 
mural precipices which enclose it on all sides, 
they established their great commercial ex- 
change between Arabia and Syria. From the 
position of the city, surrounded by impregnable | 
fortifications of natural rock-cliffs, it was called | 
‘‘Sela” in Scripture, and ‘ Petra” in Greek, 
both meaning rock. The rise of Alexandria 
was the decline of Petra; and the commercial | 
ascendency of the former was the destruction 
of the latter. Her trade was drawn away to 
the banks of the Nile, her caravans became 
idle, and her children again returned to their | 
former shepherd life in the desert; and she is | 
left without inhabitants. Her splendid mauso- 
leums, her ruined palaces, and her crumbling 
arches attest her former populousness and 
power. * 

Almost every country has some striking 
natural feature peculiar to it. That which 
distinguishes Edom are her defiles, which con- 
nect one valley with another, or the adjacent 
desert with the mountain glens. By means of | 
these her mountain range becomes a eompli- 
cated system of natural fortifications, difficult 
to be comprehended by an invader, and must 
have been easily defended by the inhabitants. 
The engraving in the forepart of this number, 
illustrates the natural access to Petra. Itis a 
chasm in the mountain, which defends the city 
on the east, formed by a transverse rent; the 
walls on either side are perpendicular, and oc- 
casionally overhang the gorge. In some places 
it is not more than twelve to fifteen feet wide; 
in others fifty. About a mile from the city, 
near the head of the chasm, where it opens out 
towards the eastern desert, it is spanned by a 
fine arch, supported by columns, between which 
are niches, once adorned with statues. (See 
engraving.) Let us enter the city by this sike 
or chasm. 

The approach to the arch from the head of 
the dell is wild and impressive. The red sand- 
stone cliffs are pierced with doors leading to 
tombs, or hewn into facades which ornament 


* Laborde found the remains of a paved road from the 
south along the heights of the mountains to Petra. It 
was lined with the ruins of villages, khans, and occasional 
fortresses. The same road continued northward by Bosrah 
and Kerah towards Damascus. Another great commercial 
road led northwest across the Arabah and up the steep 
mountains of the south of Judea, on to Gaza and Jeru- 
salem. I ascended the road in 1843, and found portions 
of it in good preservation. It was cut in the face of the 
rock in a zigzag direction; and the ascent was by broad 
steps of a low rise, leading from one gently inclined plane 
to another, cut in the natural rock. At the foot of the 
mountain, and also at the summit, was a ruined fortifica- 
tion that guarded this mountain pass. A long caravan, 
heavily laden with the wealth of the South, toiling its way 
up the face of this mountain, must have been a grand 
sight. But now this great commercial highway is nearly 
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the entrances to the grander mausolea; or 
shaped into pyramids or towers as funereal 
monuments. The airy form of the arch grace- 
fully spans the chasm at a height of seventy feet, 
making the impression that it was not a bridge 
for convenience, nor a monument of triumph; 


but simply an ornamental portal to the city. 
| Passing the arch, the chasm becomes deeper ; 


the walls rising from two hundred to three 


hundred feet perpendicularly, the tombs be- 


come grander, and the oleanders and other 


_ flowering shrubs more luxuriant and aromatic. 


The floor of the chasm is mostly covered with 
clear water, and let into the rock, on either side, 
is a small aqueduct, which once conveyed water 
to the public baths of the city. On the right 
and on the left are occasional flights of steps 
cut in the rock, and leading to retired groups 
of tombs hid in the deep dells and bold cliffs 
of the mountains. Descending from the arch 
about a mile, we came suddenly to a bold cliff 
some two hundred feet high, which crossed the 
line of the chasm, and turned it short to the 
right. At first this seemed like a magnificent 
building closing up the gorge, but a second 
view showed it to be the face of the mountain 
cut into a most beautiful architectural temple. 
The effect of this monolithic temple is inde- 
scribable. 

At this point the chasm turns short to the 
right, widens and deepens; and the sides are 
hewn into bolder and more beautiful tombs, 
temples, and dwellings. Quickly on the left, 
sloping high up in the cliff, are seen the circling 
seats ofa vast theatre, whose beautiful colonnade 
has fallen down into the brook. Every part of 
it was cut out of the mountain. Within a few 
steps of this theatre, the chasm issues from the 
mountain into an open valley, shut in on all 
sides by the same lofty cliffs of beautifully 
variegated sandstone. Here was the city of 
Petra, or the Rock City. The whole area of 
the valley is covered with the remains of public 
and private buildings, of which only two or three 
are standing. One isa triumphal arch, another 
was a palace of no very great extent. 

Standing in the midst of this valley on the 
margin of its little brook, the sight is unique 
and grand, but more impressive than grand. 
The perpendicular sides of the mountains are 
cut into fine architectural fronts of what seems 
to be public buildings, and over these tower 
the beetling cliffs. The bright and varied 
colours of the sandstone are extremely beauti- 
ful under a clear sky, and much heighten the 
general effect. From this valley many flights 
of steps cut in the rock lead to retired tombs, 
many of them very beautiful. Indeed, moun- 
tains and hills in the whole district for miles 
around are pierced for tombs, or hewn into 
funereal monuments. And yet, at this date, 
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not a single vestige is discovered of the count- 
less multitudes that were laid to rest there. 
And then what a commingling of races, as the 
style of architecture and the inscriptions show. 
The Edomite, the Nabathean, the Egyptian, the 
Greek, and the Roman, have all enterprised, 
revelled, and died there. 

It is difficult to estimate the population when 
the city was full. Intelligent travellers have 
set it down at 35,000 to 40,000. But they do 
not appear to have noticed the extension of the 
city southward, over the Plains of Aaron, nor 
the suburbs which lay in the dells in the imme- 
diate vicinity, as the one at El Dier, and others, 
apparently more populous, mentioned by La- 
borde. If these be reckoned with the city there 
may have been from 60,000 to 70,000 inhabitants 
in the days of her glory. 

On the morning of the 22d of February, we 
struck our tents in the Forum of Petra to de- 
part for Jerusalem. As we wound round Mount 
Hor, about nine o’clock, we remembered that 
our country was at that moment resounding 
with the roar of cannon. ‘‘ What a place,” 
said one of the young gentlemen, ‘‘ for a round 
for our country and our Washington!” No 
sooner said, than our Sheik’s long spear was 
struck into the ground, for a standard; our 
Arabs were drawn up with matchlocks charged 
to the muzzles; each of us, pistol in hand, and 
all facing towards Columbia, when, upon throw- 
ing up my cap, the platoon fired, the hurrahs 
followed, and that vast mountain world rever- 
berated from a thousand hills, Hurrah for Ame- 
rica and Washington ! 

The name of the valley in which Petra was 
built, is a striking evidence of the permanent 
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impression the divine wonders, wrought for 
Israel in his passage from Egypt, have made 
uponthe country. Itis stillcalled Wady Mousa, 
or the valley of Moses, as the adjacent moun- 
tain is called Gebel Haroun, or the mount of 
Aaron. Nor is this all the connexion between 
Petra and the Bible. Some of the most re- 
markable prophecies have found their fulfil- 
ment in the fortunes of the country and city. 
The prophet said: 

‘*‘ My sword, saith the Lord, shall come down 
upon Idumea, and upon the people of my curse, 
to judgment. From generation to generation 
it shall lie waste; none shall pass through it 
for ever and ever; thorns shall come up in her 
palaces, and nettles and brambles in the for- 
tresses thereof. Thy terribleness hath deceived 
thee, and the pride of thine heart, oh, thou that 
dwellest in the clefts of the rock, that holdest the 
height of the hill: though thou shouldst make thy 
nest as high as the eagle’s, I will bring thee down 
from thence, and Edom shall be a desolation; 
every one that goeth by it shall be astonished.” 

These are some of the most striking prophetic 
passages, whose accomplishment lies open to 
the most casual observer. Yet they were de- 
livered when Petra was in her glory; and she 
long continued to flourish after these words 
were uttered. But she now stands forth to 
attest their fulfilment; and as she was created 
by the carrying trade, the progress of naviga- 
tion has rendered it certain that she can never 
revive: she can never restore her caravans 
to the ancient route of commerce between the 
East and the West. Her desolation must re- 
main for ever a proof of the fulfilment of the 





prophecy. 


HOW CAN I SKETCH THE TREE? 


BY CAROLINE MAY. 


Tae odour-wingéd wind 
Is singing there his song, 

Dancing from feathery leaf to leaf, 
Each waving bough among; 

He seems possessed with maddest mood 
Of frolic, wild and free, 

And calls to me to watch the game ;— 
How can I sketch the tree? 


I cannot choose but gaze; 
For on the evening sky 

How gracefully those quivering leaves, 
Those shadowy branches lie. 

And as I look, more beautiful 
Each outline seems to be; 

The beauty shakes my fingers so— 
How can I sketch the tree? 


The fragrance of the air, 
So filled with quiet rest; 
The richness of the rosy tints 
In the warm glowing west; 
The thought-inspiring loveliness 
That everywhere I see, 
Make my heart tremble with their power— 
How can I sketch the tree? 


And memories of the loved— 
The loved and far away— 

Live in those dark and heavy boughs, 
And hang upon each spray. 

How can ye, thoughtless winds, 
Sing there with so much glee! 

My eyes are dimmed with sadness now— 
How can I sketch the tree? 
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THE STAR 


CHAMBER. 


BY PROFESSOR ALDEN. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘‘Wuart news from Elswick ?” was the ques- 
tion addressed to Julian Axton, as he entered 
the room of a fellow-student at Oxford. He 
had been to take possession of a living secured 
through the influence of his uncle, who was in 
high favour with the archbishop and the king. 

‘All is right in that quarter,” replied the 
young churchman; ‘permit me to express a 
wish that you may be as well provided for, as 
soon as you have received ordination.” 

‘*A benevolent wish, easily entertained by 
one in possession of a thousand a year. Your 
attachment to the church and the crown has, 
I doubt not, received an accession of strength.” 

‘“<It certainly becomes one to be grateful to 
his benefactors. The reception of the favour 
was an implied pledge on my part to uphold 
the power that bestowed it.” 

‘* What can you say of the rectory ?” 

‘It is a fine old building, in good repair, and 
large enough for all my friends. I take posses- 
sion of it next week, and shall expect you to 
occupy a room in it during the coming recess.” 

** You need a wife.” 

‘‘T mean to have one as soon as possible.” 

“Lady Julia Whitlock will, I dare say, con- 
sent, on a short notice, to become mistress of 
the mansion.” 

‘‘ She will certainly never refuse to do so.” 

‘‘ Perhaps not; but why should you not make 
her an offer. She is beautiful, and an heiress, 
and her relatives are powerful with the ministry. 
They might furnish essential aid in securing a 
mitre. You will not deny that you are am- 
bitious ?” 

“Certainly not; but I would not sell my 
heart for even a metropolitan mitre. I shall 
marry one who can love me.” 

“Do you doubt Lady Julia’s capacity to 
do so?” 

‘“‘Pray do not mention her name again.” 

‘Has another usurped the place she would 
fain occupy ?” 

Axton hesitated to answer, and the colour of 
his cheek was slighly heightened. 

“Tam in doubt what answer to give you; 
a8 we are soon to separate, I would not prac- 
tise the slightest concealment. During my 





absence, I saw one, who in form, in manner, 
and, so far as I could judge from a few brief 
interviews, in mind, comes very near to the 
idea which has long dwelt in my soul. In the 
midst of all my ambitious aspirations, I have 
cherished a dream of the heart which I would 
fain realize.” 

‘** Does she reside in Elswick ?” 

‘*In Westford.” 

‘*One of the gentry, I suppose.” 

‘¢ The daughter of the Rector.” 

‘‘Indeed! Benfield is one of the rigid ones, 
is he not?” 

‘‘He is a Puritan; but he is intelligent and 
refined, and not more grave than becomes his 
position and years. Elinor is beautiful, enthu- 
siastic, and—” 

«¢ Precise.” 

‘‘Not at all. For aught that appears in her 
manners or conversation, she might have been 
reared in the bishop’s palace.” 

‘Ts there nothing rustic in her beauty ?” 

‘‘No. It is of a mild and retirigg character. 
As you gaze upon her countenance, its beauties 
come out like those of a superb picture. One 
would gaze in silence, I know not how long, 
were he not recalled to the sense of propriety 
by the rich tones of her musical voice.” 

‘¢She has certainly made a deep impression 
upon your imagination, and that proves her to 
be a superior woman; but I would look else- 
where for a wife.” 

‘“Why so?” 

‘‘Because you are an ambitious man, and 
therefore must marry an ambitious woman ?” 

‘‘T admit the correctness of the premises, 
but I do not perceive the logical propriety of 
the conclusion.” 

‘The dream of your heart will be disturbed 
and brought to an end by your aspirations for 
renown, and leave you to regret the possession 
of a hindrance instead of an aid. I confess 
there is less generosity than truth in my sup- 
position.” 

‘<T am sorry you have no more confidence in 
your friend. Come and see me next vacation. 
You will find me at the Rectory, probably a 
bachelor still, for Elinor is not a woman to be 
lightly won. Farewell.” 

Axton’s interest in Elinor Benfield com- 
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menced at the moment his eye fell on the sur- | 


passing beauty of her countenance and form. 
Courtesy had led him to call on the incumbent 
of the adjoining parish, though he had a strong 
prejudice against him in consequence of his 
fame as an active Puritan. He found the said 
incumbent to be a learned and polished gentle- 
man, evincing nothing of the cant and aversion 
to authority attributed to those who had scru- 
ples respecting the surplice and tippet, and who 
held the canons of the church in small estima- 


tion, when they came in conflict with the teach- | 
ings of the word of God. The interview was 


far more satisfactory than either had antici- 


pated. Benfield saw that Axton was ignorant | 


of the spiritual power of the Gospel, yet, his 
intelligence, scholarship, and dignified deport- 
ment, placed him far above the majority of 
those who make a convenience of the endow- 
ments of the church. He was careful to invite 
the young rector to repeat his call. The sight 
of Elinor led said rector to do so several times 
before he returned to Oxford. 

Elinor was nearly twenty years of age. She 
had passed those years in the quiet retreat of 
Westford. Her mind had been carefully trained 


by her father, and richly stored by constant | 


intimacy with his valuable library. Perhaps 


she had never before met with a polished young 


man of talents and attainments. The evident 
admiration with which he regarded her, while 
it occasioned a slight embarrassment, had no 
tendency to render her perceptions less discri- 
minating, or her manners less attractive. Their 
parting, as he set out on his return to Oxford, 
was not altogether like the parting of those 
who have spent but a few brief hours in each 
other’s company. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tae Rev. Julian Axton entered upon the pos- 
session of the living of Elswick, with the pur- 
pose of discharging the duties of his office in a 
manner adapted to secure preferment. A life 
of indolence and pleasure was as far from his 
thoughts, as was a life of self-denying effort for 
the good of souls. 

As his family was connected with those in 
power, he received the early attentions of the 
gentry in the vicinity of Elswick. It was re- 
markable how soon he became acquainted with 
those who had marriageable daughters, and 
with the prospects of said daughters with 
regard to wealth and influence. In fact, his 
time was so fully occupied by those who were 
anxious to do him honour, that nearly three 
weeks elapsed before he found leisure to visit 
Westford. 

Elinor had been led to expect an early visit, 
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and probably the days received a trifling acces- 
sion in length, in consequence of her disappoint- 
ment. The exaggerated accounts of the wealth 
and rank which thronged the Rectory, led her 
to the unwilling conclusion that she was an 
object of interest only when he was separated 
from those with whom he was accustomed to 
associate. She resolved to dismiss him from 
her thoughts, and to abide by the conclusion 
that there would be no renewal of their inter- 
course. 

When Axton found time to ride over to West- 
ford, Elinor was absent on a visit of mercy to 
a suffering object in a distant quarter of the 
parish. He waited long for her return, but 
was constrained to depart without seeing her. 

‘* What do you think of our new neighbour ?” 
said Mrs. Benfield to her husband. 

‘*He has talents and learning, and is appa- 
rently a serious-minded man. I hope he may 
be led in the way of truth.” 

**1T am told he is overrun with company.” 

‘*The society to which he is exposed must 
have a very unfavourable influence upon him, 
and the case will be worse next week. His uncle, 
and a large number of his friends are coming 
down from London.” 

‘* There will be some of the nobility there ?” 

‘* Very probably.” 

‘Is it not singular that he seeks your ac- 
quaintance ?” 

The good lady said this with a full convic- 
tion of the fact that her daughter was the 
object of attraction. It was a ruse to see 
whether the father had the same keen watch- 
fulness over the prospects of his child. 

‘*He is a gentleman,” said Mr. B., ‘and 
deems it proper to be on terms of courtesy with 
those of his profession. It will be a great 
cause of thankfulness if we can be the means 
of leading him to the truth.” To this remark 
the mother readily assented, mentally making 
thereunto an addition which it is unnecessary 
to relate. 

The uncle, with his wife and daughters, and 
numerous companions, came at the expected 
time. The country rang with accounts of the 
brilliant scenes which were enacted at the 
Rectory. Among other reports that reached 
the ears of Elinor, was one which affirmed an 
engagement between Axton and his cousin 
Alice. A day or two afterwards, a party from 
Elswick passed through Westford. Axton rode 
by the side of a richly dressed lady, whose 
features, Elinor, from her post of observation, 
was unable to distinguish. Axton looked 
towards the little parlour as he passed, and a 
slight blush rested upon his countenance. 

One day, as Elinor was sitting alone in the 
parlour, Axton presented himself before her. 
The surprise led, on her part, to an embarrass- 
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ment, with which he fully sympathized. ‘Have 
your friends returned to London?” said she, 
after he had made several ineffectual attempts 
to furnish available topics for conversation. 
‘‘They are to remain another week. They 
have gone to dine at Townly Hall. I excused 
myself, and came over with the hope of receiv- 


| 


| 
| 


ing some amend for my disappointment in not | 


seeing you when I last called.” 

‘‘T am much obliged to you, but you cannot 
be greatly in want of society.” 

‘* Company is not necessarily society. I am 
grateful to my friends for their visit, still their 
habits are somewhat foreign to those of one 
who has led a studious life. Yours,” he added, 
with some hesitancy, ‘“‘are much more con- 
genial.”’ 

‘¢The circles in which we have moved have 
been widely different.” 

‘*In appearance, I think, rather than in 
reality. In both cases, I apprehend the essen- 
tial has been the object of attention, rather 
than the formal.”’ 

‘* My life has been one of perfect seclusion. 
I have rarely passed beyond the limits of the 
parish. In regard to knowledge of the world, 
I am a child.” . 

‘** And the more fitting friend for one who has 
known the world sufficiently to be convinced 
that it cannot meet the wants of his higher 
nature.” 

A visiter coming in at that moment, prevented 
the conversation from assuming a more senti- 
mental tone. As said visiter announced her 
purpose of spending the day with Elinor, Axton 
withdrew, and returned home. His thoughts 
were busily occupied with the object of his 
thwarted visit. 

A day or two afterwards, he was again at 
Westford, and when his friends had returned 
to the city, his visits were repeated so fre- 
quently, as to cause a report that he had 
turned Puritan, and was about to take to his 
bosom a Puritan wife. 

The latter portion of the rumour had some 
foundation in truth, or, rather, appeared likely 
to be realized. 

The matter was the occasion of great anxiety 
to Mr. Benfield. He saw in the young man 
strong powers of mind and elevated senti- 
ments, but he saw no proof of the presence of 
effective religious principle. This, in his judg- 
ment, was necessary to furnish a sufficient 
barrier to the temptations arising from the 
promptings of ambition, and from the peculiar 
position in which he was placed. With Ben- 
field’s view of the Gospel, he could not enter- 
tain the thought of seeing his daughter the 
wife of a minister who was ignorant of the first 
principles of the system he was called to teach. 
Far better would it be for her to be the wife of 
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a despised and persecuted preacher of the 
truth, or even of a pious artisan, than to be the 
mistress of an Episcopal palace. 


CHAPTER III. 


TurRovGu the influence of Laud, a declaration 
was set forth by the king, authorizing sports 
and revels on the sabbath after divine service, 
and ordered to be published in all the parish 
churches in the land. This was a measure 
having a hard bearing on the consciences of 
the Puritans. It was doubtless foreseen that 
many would refuse compliance with the royal 
order, and thus expose themselves to the rigours 
of kingly as well as of ecclesiastical power. 

‘* What do you intend to do?” said Mrs. Ben- 
field, as the little circle were sitting in silence, 
on the evening preceding the day on which a 
meeting of the Puritan clergy was to be held, 
to consult respecting a matter so momentous in 
its influence on the cause of Christ. The father 
looked at his daughter, laid his hand upon his 
heart, and closed his eyes. Very painful 
thoughts occupied his mind. The patron from 
whom he held the living, had expressed his full 
expectation that he would yield obedience to 
the mandate of the king. His ecclesiastical 
superiors had written him, requiring him to 
use his influence to induce his brethren to pub- 
lish the declaration from their pulpits. These 
things did not disturb, in the slightest degree, 
his perceptions of duty, or tempt him to waver 
from his purpose to obey God rather than man. 
Still, a view of the consequences which would 
follow the course he had decided to pursue, 
filled him with a temporary sadness. He cared 
not for himself. He could count it joy to be 
regarded worthy to suffer for the cause; but in 
view of his deep tenderness for his wife and 
daughter, is it strange that he did not desire 
for them the confessor’s sufferings, and the 
martyr’s crown ? 

The silence which followed the unanswered 
question was broken by the entrance of Axton. 
After the usual forms of courtesy had been 
exchanged, he remarked, ‘“‘I came to see if I 
can be of any service to you on the morrow.” 

‘<I know not that you can be of any service 
to me personally—you can be of great service 
to the cause of truth and righteousness, by 
raising your eloquent voice in defence of God’s 
sabbath.” 

‘Is it your purpose to refuse to read the 
declaration ?” 

‘‘ Certainly it must be, so long as I am com- 
manded to remember the sabbath day and keep 
it holy.” 

‘* Are we not also commanded to render obe- 
dience to those who have the rule over us ?” 
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‘‘We are: and we also have apostolic prece- 
dent for believing that, we ought to obey God 
rather than men.” 

‘In the present case, no benefits can result 
from opposition. The government has power 
to enforce compliance, and that power, as I 
am assured from the best authority, will be put 
in requisition in every case where it is neces- 
sary.” 

‘‘T do not see how that affects the question 
of duty.” 

‘“‘An enlightened regard to consequences 
must be taken into view when considering a 
question of duty.” 

‘¢In some cases, but not in this. Where the 
will of God is clearly manifest, we have nothing 
to do but to go forwards and leave consequences 
to Him. In this matter, the path of duty is as 
plain as the sun in the heavens.” 

‘‘T am sorry to say it, but I know that the 
archbishop has his eye upon you, and has de- 
termined to have you prosecuted to the extre- 
mity of the law, if you are found in opposition 
to the government.” 

“To the extremity of the law!” repeated 
Benfield, with an indignant flush upon his 
brow; ‘‘law and justice have but little con- 
nexion with his doings.” 

‘“*T fear it will not be in my power to afford 
you any assistance, if the archbishop should 
move against you.” 

‘*T amin the service of one who is all power- 
ful, who will suffer nothing to befall me or mine 
that will not work for our good.” 

As Axton was about to withdraw, he cast a 
glance at Elinor, whose eye he had instinctively 
avoided, while pleading for obedience to arbi- 
trary power. He saw an expression which he 
could not fully read, though it awakened his 
deep anxiety. As he took his leave, the colour 
fled from her cheek, and her cold hand trembled 
in his. 

As he turned away from the door, a strong 
conflict took place within his bosom. He felt 
that he loved Elinor, loved her as he had de- 
signed to love the being who should be his wife. 
He felt that her feelings towards him were not 
those of indifference. He had now taken a step 
which might forfeit her good opinion, and de- 
stroy the affection for him which he believed 
was rising in her heart. Had he obeyed the 
impulses of his heart, he would have returned 
and pledged himself to stand by the side of 
Benfield in advocating that which gave to Eng- 
land her liberty, and to America her laws of 
progress. Then would he have gained the 
entire possession of the daughter’s heart. 

The whisperings of his better nature, unaided 
by the sentiment of duty, were not strong enough 
to carry on the contest against the promptings 
of ambition. He could not sacrifice all his 
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hopes of preferment to the love of Elinor. 
Might not time do much for him, even though 
now she disapproved his course? Might not 
his influence with the rulers mitigate the seve- 
rity likely to fall on Benfield, and would not the 
sentiment of gratitude operate in his favour ? 
He no longer wavered in his purpose of giving 
his active support to those who wielded the 
sceptre of power. 

The morning rose pleasantly, as the Benfield 
family met for morning devotions; a smile was 
upon every lip. They had sought and received 
strength from Him who is the stay of the 
faithful. 

The expected meeting of the Puritan clergy 
took place in the parish church. The building 
was thronged with auditors, chiefly those who 
sympathized with their pastor. Some few were 
present from motives of curiosity, and others 
that they might transmit to their master an 
account of the proceedings of the day. In that 
assembly of grave and godly men, there were 
some who held the truth, but who lacked the 
firmness to support it, in view of the perils 
before them. It was not certain what would 
be the decision of the majority, till Benfield 
rose and made a calm and solemn appeal to 
the highest principles that can move the heart 
of man. The expression of doubt and hesi- 
tancy departed from many countenances. One 
after another rose and declared his determina- 
tion to abide the issue; and when the closing 
prayer was made, there was not a faltering~ 
heart in that assembly. Those who had trem- 
bled at the probable view of their families des- 
titute and suffering, with the husband and 
father languishing in prison, cast their care 
upon the Lord, and received strength to do his 
will. 

Elinor was present, a deeply interested lis- 
tener to every word that was spoken. For a 
time, she had a slight hope that the noble nature 
of Axton would rend the ties of interest, and 
cause him to stand by the side of her heroic 
father. She looked in vain for his coming. It 
was no place for those who had made a cove- 
nant with worldly honour, and who bowed at 
the shrine of human power. 

The sabbath on which the declaration was 
enjoined to be read, had come. The church 
was crowded. The patron was early in his 
decorated pew. His anxiety was clearly re- 
vealed by his haughty countenance, though 
he strove to appear composed. Some few were 
present with their morrice-bells, but the deep 
solemnity that rested on the audience, con- 
strained them to conduct themselves with 
order. 

The morning service was read as usual, for 
Benfield had continued to use the common 
prayer. He took for his text, ‘We ought to 
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obey God rather than men.” He dwelt on the 
supreme authority of God, and urged his 
hearers to keep holy the sabbath day, and 
entered his solemn protest against the declara- 
tion. The audience retired in silence with the 
exception of the patron. He approached, with 
threatening words, the preacher, who did not 
stay to hear them, but proceeded calmly to his 
home. 

On the morning after the sabbath, Axton was 
again at Westford. It was with some hesitancy 
that he advanced and took Elinor’s hand. She 
received him with politeness. He now saw the 
wide difference between politeness and affection. 

With a desperate effort, he made an ardent 
declaration of his love, and an offer of his 
hand. Silence and her quick breathing, told 
the struggle which his unexpected words had 
awakened. Having waited long for her to 
speak, he asked, ‘‘Am I indifferent to you?” 
With an earnest gesture, she answered in the 
negative. He was about to advance and im- 
print a kiss upon her cheek, but she waved him 
away. With a voice trembling with emotion, 
and yet with a firmness that sounded like a 
knell to his hopes, she said, ‘‘I should not 
speak the truth if I were to say you are in- 
different to me—but we can never sustain to 
each other the relation you propose.” 

“Why not? The only basis necessary to 
that relation is reciprocal affection.” 

“That is indispensable, but something more 
isnecessary. Our views and feelings in rela- 
tion to the most important of all subjects differ 
30 widely ——” 

‘You allude to my obedience to the king.” 

“That act is but an illustration of the differ- 
ence between us. We should not render each 
other happy in the life-struggle which is before 
us. It is better that we part now.” 

‘We have differed in opinion in relation to a 
single subject.” 

“ But the principle involved is world-wide in 
its influence.” 

‘Do not, I entreat you, allow your excellent 
father’s over-rigid views to destroy our happi- 
ness.” 

“He has spoken no word to influence me in 
this matter: it was not necessary. Had he 
faltered, I would have thrown myself on my 
knees before him, and entreated him to uphold 
the standard of truth against the encroach- 
ments of bigotry and power.” 

‘Your enthusiasm blinds your judgment. 
Can you sacrifice, to an abstract principle, a 
heart so entirely yours?” 

‘In the failure to perceive that the principle 
is vital, and in the highest sense practical, con- 
sists the difference in view which forbids our 
union, As to sacrifice—the pain which this 
decision costs me—you can never know.” 








— 


‘‘Can never know? Do you doubt that I am 
entirely yours ?” 

“I believe you are sincere in your profes- 
sions, but a 

‘¢Am I not to be trusted when I swear, that 
however different our religious views may be, 
you shall ever have the first place in my affec- 
tions—that all my plans of life shall be subor- 
dinate to your happiness ?” 

‘Tt were treason towards God to take such 
an oath. Your pursuits, your associations 
must be different from mine: I dwell among 
mine own people. Farewell.” 

She extended her hand; he pressed it fer- 
vently to his lips. She retained her apparent 
composure till she reached her chamber. Could 
Axton have seen her when the conflicting emo- 
tions of her soul had escaped in some degree 
from the control of the will, he could have 
formed some just idea of the sacrifice she had 
made at the shrine of duty. 





CHAPTER IV. 


A Loup knocking was heard at the door, and 
rude voices demanded entrance. ‘‘They have 
come,” said Mr. Benfield, rising and going to 
the door. 

‘¢Who have come ?” said his wife. 

The in-rushing of the pursuivants prevented 
an answer to her question. They arrested him, 
and, with foul language, bade him prepare to 
accompany them without delay. 

‘¢T shall soon be ready,” said the prisoner, 
with composure; ‘‘use no unnecessary vio- 
lence.” 

An insulting reply was given, but as he con- 
tinued to address them in tones of kindness, 
they consented to withdraw, leaving one of 
their number with him, and to allow him 
several hours to prepare for the sad journey 
before him. 

‘¢Where are you to be taken?” said Elinor, 
with bloodless cheek, but in a firm and even 
cheerful tone. 

‘¢To London—to the Star Chamber.” 

‘««There is no hope of justice there.” 

“True; justice is but aname with them, but it 
is useless to resist. The dispensation is dark, 
but wise, and the truth shall triumph in the end.” 

‘«« Father, may I go with you?” 

The father could not repress a smile of plea- 
sure in view of the heroic spirit of his child. 

‘«¢ Would you share my prison with me?” 

**Gladly.” 

‘¢T doubt it not, but it would not be permitted, 
nor would it be right. Your mother will need 
your presence and support.” 

His words carried conviction with them. 
Elinor busied herself in making such prepara- 
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tions for his departure as circumstances would 
allow. She often brushed the tear from her 
eye, but no word of complaint fell from her 
lips. 

As the appointed hour drew near, the family 
assembled for prayer. The service was long 
continued, for they were in circumstances re- 
quiring the mention of many wants. 

Benfield had been gone but a few hours, when 
Axton came to the door. Elinor requested to 
be excused from seeing him, but waived her 
request on being informed that: the visit had 
reference to her father. The meeting was 
painful to them both; but Elinor gained strength 
of purpose by perceiving that Axton was fully 
determined to side with those who would over- 
throw the sabbath, and imprison God’s chosen 
ones. He expressed the deepest regret at the 
evil that had befallen her father, and proffered 
his influence to lessen the rigour of his confine- 
ment, and perhaps to procure his discharge, 
could he be assured of some yielding on the 
part of the accused. This he appealed to her 
affection to attempt. 

‘*You know but little of the father or his 
daughter,” said she, ‘‘or you would not think 
of advising them to a course which would de- 
liver them from suffering indeed, but at the 
expense of what is right.”’ 

‘*T find,” said he, ‘‘ that popular opinion has 
not overrated the obstinacy of the party to which 
he belongs.” 

She gave him a look of pity, and they parted 
in silence. 

After a confinement less protracted and cruel 
than fell to the lot of many of his brethren, 
Benfield was brought before the Star Chamber. 
During his examination, he boldly avowed 
opinions most obnoxious to the ruling powers, 
opinions ‘‘ that came little short of downright 
republicanism.” He received his sentence. 
He was to pay a fine of one thousand pounds, 
to stand in the pillory at Westminster, to have 
his right ear cut off, and to be imprisoned 
during the pleasure of the king. When the 
sentence had been declared, Laud rendered 
‘* hearty thanks” to the court for the ‘ justice” 
they had meted out. 

When the news of the sentence reached 
Westford, Elinor could no longer be restrained 
from rushing to her father. With her mother’s 
consent, she set out, all unattended, for the 
metropolis. She knew the address of a single 
individual—a Puritan minister. With great 
difficulty she found the place, but learned that 
he had been obliged to flee to avoid imprison- 
ment. She made her way to the prison, and 
asked to see her father. Jeers were the only 
reply she received from the menials in attend- 
ance, and one in authority sternly ordered her 
to leave the place. She was now well-nigh 
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heart broken. As she mingled with the human 
tide that swept by, she was conscious of a sick. 
ness at heart that she had never felt before. 
For aught that appeared, she must move for- 
wards with the tide till her strength was spent, 
when she must lie down and die. That moment 
it seemed to her was rapidly approaching, and 
she lifted up her heart to Him who hears alike 
the prayer that is offered in the crowded 
thoroughfare and the secret closet. 

‘* Mother, see that woman, how unhappy she 
looks,” said a little boy, to a plain but bene- 
volent-looking woman, who was a little past the 
meridian of life. The mother turned her eyes 
towards Elinor, and, immediately stopping her, 
said, ‘‘ You are ill—are you far from home ?” 

‘‘Tam a stranger, I have but a single ac- 
quaintance in the city, and he is in prison for 
the testimony of Jesus.” 

‘‘Come with me,” said the woman, ‘lean 
upon me, as you go.” 

Elinor felt the necessity of doing so, for her 
limbs were upon the point of failing her. For- 
tunately, they were not far from the woman’s 
residence, which was an humble dwelling in a 
very narrow court. 

‘‘Those who dwell here,” said the widow 
Bales, as she placed Elinor in a chair, “fear 
God and try to keep his commandments. | 
hope you love the Saviour; may I ask your 
name ?” 

Elinor answered as soon as she rose from 
her knees, on which she had thrown herself to 
render silent thanksgiving for the shelter now 
afforded her. 

‘¢ Benfield !” said the widow, who was familiar 
with the names of the Puritan worthies, ‘can 
it be that you are the daughter of that blessed 
man who is to suffer shame in his master’s 
cause ?” 

‘‘T am the daughter of Thomas Benfield, now 
in prison for the testimony of Jesus.” 

‘‘How thankful I am that I met you: tell 
me all about your family, and how you came to 
be here. But forgive me—you need some re- 
freshment.” 

After partaking of what her kind hostess pro- 
vided, she found it necessary to seek repose. 
The next morning she was too ill to rise, nor 
was her strength in any good degree restored 
till the day before her father was to stand in 
the pillory, and to suffer the mutilation enjoined 
by his sentence. 

Elinor resolved to be present, and Mrs. Bales, 
finding it impossible to move her from her pur- 
pose, procured her a suitable attendant. They 
went early to the place where the pillory wa* 
erected, yet they found thousands already 
assembled. Most of them sympathized with 
the sufferer, and execrated the tyranny that 
could pronounce so barbarous a sentence. 
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Elinor gradually made her way through the | 
crowd till she secured a station near the pillory. | 
Closely covering her face with her veil, she 
awaited, with throbbing heart, the coming of 
her parent. Hecame at the appointed hour. 
He appeared wasted by confinement and sick- | 
ness, still his hollow countenance wore a placid | 
and fearless expression. He was permitted to | 
address the crowd, who responded with enthu- 
siasm to his bold and truthful testimony. 


While he remained in the pillory, Elinor stood | 
motionless as if transformed to stone. When | 
he was placed on the platform, and the knife | 
was produced, her attendant felt her shudder, | 
and when the warm blood spouted forth, she 
uttered a faint shriek, and became insensible. 
She was borne home by some of sturdy limbs | 
and warm hearts who had been informed of her , 
relation to the sufferer. 


A long illness followed the excitement of that 
dreadful day. When she was restored to reason | 
and health, she found that many had ministered 
to her for her father’s sake. The widow, too, had 
received confirmations of the promise, that the 
bestowment of a cup of cold water only for the 
sake of Christ, shall in no case fail of its re- 
ward. 

As soon as her strength would permit, Elinor 
hastened to Westford. She found her mother | 
in a small cottage, supported by the bounty of | 
her friends. The living had been given to a 
creature of the bishop, and the officers of the | 
law had seized the property of the late incum- | 
bent for the payment of his fine. 


A day or two after Elinor had joined her | 
mother, a carriage drove up to the door. Her 
father, who, after the pillory scene, had been 
sent to Lancaster Castle, was brought in by | 


the servants of Axton. The persevering appli- 
cation of Axton, through his uncle, had induced | 
the king to set the sufferer at liberty. The act 
of justice came too late to save his life. It | 
gave his family the consolation of smoothing 
his dying pillow. | 

‘“*My daughter,” said he, one day, as Elinor 
was sitting by his bedside, ‘‘you will soon be 
left an orphan;” a sweet smile was upon his 
lips as he uttered those words, and it woke an 
answering smile upon hers. ‘‘ Your mother 
will soon follow me to heaven, and you be left 
behind for a season. You have some important 
work to do, and God is fitting you for its per- 
formance, by the trials through which he is 
causing you to pass. I give myself no trouble 
respecting you. God makes our trials blessings. 
Support your mother while she is spared to 
you, and look to God for strength to perform 
your allotted task.” 

Two months afterwards, Elinor had followed 
her father and mother to the grave. 


—————— 
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CHAPTER V. 


Hap one visited Natick, in New England, in 
1650, he would have surveyed a scene worthy 
of the admiration of men and angels. A tribe 
of the aborigines were there collected in per- 
manent habitations. They were subject to a 
form of government founded upon the word of 
God. The rude but spacious meeting-house 
stood in the centre of the village, and was 
crowded, on the sabbath, with devout listeners 
to the word of God, as it fell from the lips of 
the Apostle Eliot. By its side was the school- 


_ house, in which the children were daily taught 
to read, in their own language, the wonderful 


works of God. In no New England village 
were the rules of morality and religion more 
strictly observed. It is related that a white 
man in the vicinity, once visited the village 
before the break of day, in search of stolen 
property. A light was burning in the first hut 
he approached. He drew near stealthily, con- 


_fident that he should there find the object of 


his search. He heard voices within, and stop- 
ped to listen. The father was leading his 
family in their morning devotions. 

Ashamed of his suspicions, he went to the next 
hut, and found its occupants employed in a simi- 
lar manner. In short, he found that the occu- 
pants of every dwelling had risen at that early 
hour to offer prayer and thanksgiving to God! 

A stranger on horseback found his way to 
the Indian village. As he entered the narrow 
street, he saw the children issuing from the 
school-house. He spurred his horse forward 


_and reached the building just as the last child 
| left it. 


He entered it, and stood before Elinor Ben- 
field. The recognition was immediate; but 


| there was a momentary pause before they 
| rushed into each other’s arms. There was an 


instinctive perception that there was now no 


_bar to that sympathy which was originally 


formed between their souls. 
The death of Benfield made a deep impression 


_upon Axton’s mind. It led to reflections which 


in time caused him to adopt the views which 
had supported Benfield in his trials, and gave to 
the character of Elinor its heroic firmness. 

It was not easy for him to avow his views, 
and meet the consequence of putting them in 
practice. The struggle was severe and pro- 
tracted. Principle at length triumphed. He 
abandoned his worldly hopes, and separated 
himself from his friends in power. He set out 
to join her who, on the death of her parents, 
had been sent to her appointed work among 


| 
| the savage idolaters of a distant land. 
| 


He who educes good from evil caused the 
Star Chamber to give to the Indians a winning 
teacher, and to New England a minister 
| thoroughly furnished unto all good works. 


| 
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THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION. 


ADDRESSED TO YOUNG WOMEN WHO ARE “FINISHING.” 


BY MRS. C. M. KIRKLAND. 


Ir is not uncommon to hear, in reply to some 
friendly remonstrance on the indifference ex- 
pressed by young girls as to their school studies, 
certain disparaging remarks touching the com- 
petency of the teachers. 
mouth has been shut more than once in this 
way, and I have felt quite at a loss in what 
manner to refute the objections of my youthful 
friends. ‘The teacher is so dull!” say they; 
or ‘‘she does not know a bit more than we do, 
except, as she reads it out of the book when 
she hears us!” Or, ‘‘when I have asked her 
for explanations or information about the lesson, 
she is unable to give any.”” What can we say 
in such a case ? 

It is a sad truth that many of the persons 
employed as under-teachers in schools, are 
utterly unfit for their charge. They are indi- 
viduals who have never been able to acquire 
any reputation of their own, and who are glad 
to find shelter under the name of a teacher of 
established celebrity. This teacher, once able 
and active, ‘‘ superintends,” as it is politely 
termed, the education of our young ladies, but 
the great and difficult office of personal instruc- 
tion is performed by those who undertake it 
for a mere pittance, and fulfil its duties accord- 
ingly. It were scarcely less absurd for a clergy- 
man to talk of superintending the improvement 
of his flock, and performing the pastoral duties 
by proxy. Either books are enough, and no 
teacher is needed, or the capacity, character, 
and moral disposition of the teacher, are all- 
important to the learner, and the parent should 
have personal knowledge of every individual to 
whose influence his child is subjected. If this 
rule were followed, or even adverted to in the 
choice of schools, perhaps the excuse made by 
young people for their lack of rational interest 
in their studies would not be so often heard, or 
at least would be more easily answered. Those 
whose circumstances do not enable them to 
choose, must of course consent to have their 
children drilled in platoons, and there are some 
chances of good even from such drilling; but 
our business just now is rather with a higher 
order of cultivation, or an attempt at it—the 
course pursued by the rich, whose ample means 
flow forth so freely in the vain effort to make 
sensible and accomplished women of their 
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daughters by the aid of teachers who are them- 
selves neither sensible nor accomplished. 
Teaching is certainly a vocation to which we 
must be born as well as trained. No amount 
of information qualifies for the task, without a 
certain sympathetic power, which enables us to 
impart our knowledge, and to warm the young 
mind for its reception. To this power love is 
essential—love of teaching, hated undisguisedly 
by so many who undertake it; and love of the 
young, so trying to all those who attempt to 
instruct them in a cold, venal, perfuncfory 
manner. If to information and love we add 
genius—that wondrous subtle fire which we 
seek in vain to kindle or to analyze—we have a 
perfect teacher, for the love we are supposing 
has no inexhaustible source but religion—the 
only security for permanence in any good. 
How large a proportion of the young, inex- 
perienced, ignorant, flighty, or sullen ushers to 
whom the actual teaching of our children is in- 
trusted, can be supposed to be thus qualified? 
The objections made by young people to their 
teachers, and the excuses they are fond of 
urging on this account, are therefore not with- 
out foundation; and the wise parent will never 
treat with neglect the estimate formed by a 
pupil of any candour and intelligence. But on 
the other hand, no one who has been much 
with the young can have failed to observe with 
regret the spirit of cold and shallow criticism 
in which it is customary to discuss teachers of 
whatever grade. One is tempted to conclude 
that the day of graceful humility, generous 
enthusiasm, and sincere desire of improvement 
has departed. A criticism which not only 
betrays ignorance, but is founded on it, is cer- 
tainly very discouraging in those whose cir- 
cumstances require that they should be ac- 
quiring knowledge on every side, instead of 
measuring it with the sid of nothing better 
than an unholy scorn. The most competent 
and devoted teacher can do nothing with 4 
scholar whose mind is filled already with self- 
conceit, and every avenue to whose heart is 
shut with triple defences of vanity, indolence, 
and distrust. If the teacher must possess 4 
benign and loving spirit, the pupil must equally 
have a docile and receptive one. If in the 
teacher we require dignity, is it too much to 
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ask of the learner some measure of humility ? 
It is true that humility must be reckoned among 
the unfashionable virtues just now, but in speak- 
ing of education we are obliged to recur to the 
things that were. We must assume that there 
are those who sincerely desire to make the best 
of the nature and powers God has given them, 
and treat boldly of the only effectual means to 
thisend. Humility, then, and reverence, and 
affectionate consideration, are as fairly to be 
considered requisites in the scholar, as learning 
and dignity in the instructor. Have our young 
friends thought so? When they speak con- 
temptuously of the acquisitions of their teachers, 
when they disparage their instructions, when 
they ridicule their manners, do they ever ques- 
tion their own fitness to profit by any effort to 
impart knowledge? Unkind construction, hard- 
hearted cavilling, frigid ridicule, blind self- 
ignorance—are these the qualifications of a 
disciple? If it is true that good teachers make 
good scholars, it is not less true that right- 
minded and docile scholars can in no trifling 
degree aid in making good teachers. An in- 
structor must be empty indeed and stolid be- 
yond measure, if there is nothing to be learned 
frm him; but to recognise and act upon this 
when the teacher is in some respects deficient, 
requires both good sense and good feeling in 
the pupil. A proud and unlovely temper, in- 
sensible of its own shortcomings, and its great 
need of indulgence, will see only the defects, 
forgetting that it asks far greater sagacity to 
recognise what is excellent in the midst of im- 
perfections. The spirit in which many young 
people receive instruction is so obviously bad, 
that in pleading for the teacher we need only 
recur to the pupil’s own conscience. No inge- 
huous young person will deny, on reflection, that 
the least accomplished teacher usually offers far 
more than some scholars are willing to receive ; 
so that even in acknowledging that teachers 
are often far enough from what they ought to 
be, we must at the same time doubt the validity 
of the excuses drawn from their incompetency. 

Let us consider a few of the bearings of this 
propensity to waste that precious learning-time 
which the old would give so much to recall, but 
¥hich is so emphatically fleeting and irreclaim- 
able. The days passed at school are those in 
which memory and imagination are in their per- 
fection of capability; in which the stimulus of 
novelty is yet pungent, and natural ambition to 
excel has never experienced any of those checks 
Which it is certain to encounter in the further 
Progress of life. Everything favours the ac- 
quisition of new ideas, and if no unhappy bias 
occur, this is the golden season for laying broad 
and deep the foundations of all that can cheer 
and dignify the future. How much is it to be 
lamented that so few young people recognise 








this important period as being peculiarly their 
own. One is tempted almost to wonder that 
Providence should not have endowed the young 
with the foreknowledge which would induce 
them to use to the uttermost extent the powers 
expressly fitted for the preparatory season. 
Youth is often spoken of as the spring of life, 
and it certainly is the seed-time—resembling 
that of inanimate nature in one most important 
particular not always adverted to,—that of pro- 
viding for a return of an hundred golden grains, 
or perhaps a goodly tree, for every seemingly 
insignificant kernel committed to a rich ‘and 
genial soil. Each lesson, however tedious, may, 
if learned in the right spirit, be thus the germ 
of a luxuriant growth of thought, as each right 
principle imbibed in youth may produce modi- 
fications of character and conduct so important 
that we can with difficulty trace back the grand 
effect to the apparently inconsiderable cause. 

It is not easy to convince the young of the 
moral meaning and effects of early neglect of 
instruction. The meaning certainly is—though 
it may sound severe in such plain words—a 
want of right principle, a habit of eye-service, 
a lack of the obedience due to parents, and a 
cruel forgetfulness of their cares and anxieties. 
It is true that neglect of school-studies does not 
present itself to young people in these aspects, 
but this is the plain English of the matter. A 
little reflection, or a good deal, may set it right ; 
but by the time reflection comes, bad habits 
are formed, and the way is hard to retrace, and 
resolution is enfeebled, and attention is taken 
up by a new set of associations, and so the 
golden hours go by unimproved. So much in 
few words, for the meaning of an unfaithful 
mode of dealing with school-duties. 

As to the consequences, we must speak quite 
as seriously. One great evil presents itself at 
the very outset—it is the temptation to false- 
hood. This begins with the first eluded lesson, 
but it is hard to say where it ends. The very 
first time that a scholar comes into the class 
with a placid and unconscious look, takes her 
seat with her companions as if she knew her 
lesson, and trusts to chance or to the whispers 
of her trusty friends, to conceal the fact that 
she has not learned it, she begins to act a false- 
hood as completely—though in common estima- 
tion it seems a less disgraceful act—as if she 
had framed the words by which to deceive her 
teacher. Truth admits no compromises; it 
requires that in such a case the pupil shall 
decline to attend the recitation under false pre- 
tences. The extensive rarity of such candour 
in schools shows the sad consequences of volun- 
tary unfaithfulness. Let us hope that this 
plain statement of the moral aspect of the case 
may lead some ingenuous minds to reflect. 

After daily school-equivocation is over, comes 
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the effort to deceive parents and friends, as to 
the general result, and next to wear a false 
appearance in society. If the generalness of a 
fault excused it we need not mention this, for 
is not every day’s experience full of it? The 
desire to appear to know more than we really 
do know is so general, that it is like asking a 
moral revolution to speak of refraining from it. 
We are certainly not called upon to blazon our 
ignorance, and we have a right to make the 
most of such knowledge as we possess, but the 
grand endeavour is to pretend to know that 
which we have never learned. It is difficult to 
exaggerate the influence of this habit of false 
appearances upon the character. As truth is 
the basis of all the virtues, so falsehood is their 
destruction, and whoever lives in the continual 
effort to appear what he is not, will undoubtedly 
find himself prone gradually to lower the moral 
standard in other respects, until right and 
wrong will cease to have distinct boundaries in 
his mind, and the expedient will become the 
rule of action. Some great faults there are 
which are not inconsistent with great virtues ; 
habitual untruth, whether of speech or action, 
poisons the entire character. It is a moral 
cancer, whose seat is in the very springs of 
life, rendering the use even of the knife, at 
particular points of manifestation, perfectly 
useless. Can we treat lightly any course which 
threatens so dire an evil? 

We have been the more emphatic on this 
point because young people are so apt to err 
as to the real turpitude of what appear to them 
small or trifling instances of deception. They 
learn, from the pernicious influence of bad ex- 
ample and of certain school-maxims of long 
standing, to think that to deceive teachers, 
especially about lessons, is, if not exactly law- 
ful, at least venial, and indeed it seems so. But 
we have only to trace the habit back to its 
origin and forward to its inevitable results, to 
perceive that its nature is precisely that of the 
lie; a form of falsehood which hardly any one 
is so degraded as not to detest. 

Perhaps some of our young readers may not 
know that falsehood or a habit of deception is 
said to be a feminine vice. This idea is founded 
on the general truth that deception is the vice 
of the timid, and the practice to which we have 
been alluding gives unhappily but too much 
seeming ground for the inference. We are 
assured that boys are much less apt to attempt 
to deceive their teachers than girls of the same 
age and standing, and this is ascribed to their 
greater boldness, which enables them more 
easily to take the consequences of delinquency. 
But shall we willingly sit down under so dis- 
graceful an imputation? Can it be true that 
the female mind has less detestation of false- 
hood than the male, or that it may be betrayed 
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by fear into practices which savour of a vice 
hated by God and man? 


A strong desire to please is certainly charac. 
teristic of woman, and here lies another snare 
for her integrity. If she have idled away her 
school days, and if she lack resolution after. 
wards to atone for this by extra exertions, she 
will encounter in society a thousand tempta. 
tions to appear that which she is not. Unley 
she have the rare prudence to take refuge iy 
silence ; every day’s conversation will try he 
love of truth—and thus the sins of her youth 
will prove at once the cause and the punish- 
ment of the sins of her riper years—sad anti- 
thesis to that growth in goodness which ha 
been graciously promised as the reward of each 
sincere sacrifice to virtue. 


But to speak of other consequences of 4 
neglect of early opportunities. Who are the 
women that sow dissension in society—who are 
the babblers—the tale-bearers—the whisperers 
of scandal? The really well-informed and ac- 
complished? Those who enjoy the best books 
—love to read aloud to their friends—luxuriate 
in high-toned poetry—covet the conversation of 
instructed people, and are able to bear part in 
it themselves? It is not necessary to answer 
this question. It is undeniable that even sin- 
cere piety encounters a most formidable obstacle 
in the emptiness which has led to a habit of 
gossip and detraction, while an utter distaste 
to whatever is low and false, protects even the 
mere woman of the world from this class of 
faults. On whom does this life of care and 
trial fall soonest? on her who has made its 
every-day frivolities her object, or on the 
student of nature, of character, and of books, 
whose thoughts have something on which to 
rest little dependent on fortune and not at all 
on fashion? Who torments us by a petty, pry- 
ing curiosity so much, as one whose rational 
curiosity has never been exercised upon objects 
of real interest? Who that knows how to value 
books will be likely to run mad after dress and 
vulgar show? The vapid and artificial manners 
which prevail in what is called fashionable 
society, are an obvious attempt to cover up 
ignorance under a pretence of indifference. 
Good sense cannot be affected, but a cold 
hauteur is within the reach of the meanest 
capacity. One may fit one’s self cheaply for 
fashionable society, but years of mental efforts 
are required in order to make us tolerable in 
that which is truly cultivated and elegant in 
tastes and acquirements. A sudden fortune 
will make us at once acceptable in the former, 
but we cannot pass current in the latter unless 
we have begun in youth the preparative pro 
cess; our literary colouring must be ingrain. 


Perhaps enough has been said on the neces- 
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sity of truth and faithfulness in the use of our 
early advantages. We would not weary our 
young friends by being too earnest. Let us 
rather look a little at particulars of study. 

Verbal memory, a faculty possessed at will 
py almost all young persons of tolerable ability, 
is in most cases almost the exclusive property 
of youth. Whether from the encroachment of 
the cares and pursuits of life, or from some 
physical change in the condition of the brain, 
it is certain that the power of committing to 
memory verbatim, rarely endures long after 
we leave school. When we first discover its 
loss, we begin to look back upon our school 
days with regret, and as we go on in life, this 
regret increases; for we learn more and more 
the value of what we have learned, and to feel 
the disadvantages of ignorance. It was once 
easy for us to commit to memory a piece of 
poetry that pleased us ; now, the most laborious 
study will hardly secure it. What we then 
read with delight, remained in the mind with- 
out an effort; now, though we may retain a 
general idea correctly enough, we find accurate 
recollections out of our power, and feel that we 
have lost at least a part of the pleasure, if not 
the entire advantage of reading what charms 
us. The fresh memory enjoys not only the pre- 
sent pleasure, but lays up with little trouble 
rich stores for after enjoyment. How many of 
the sad and heavy hours of life are thus cheered! 
The languor of disease, the tortures of suspense, 
the turbulence of passion, even the anguish of 
bereavement, may be soothed and calmed by 
the timely aid of memory, our own or another’s, 
calling up from its stores precious things, whose 
possible appropriateness we little suspected 
when we committed them to that great store- 
house. It is the lot of some to make the dis- 
covery of the value of such stores late in life, 
and what is their vexation when they find it 
wholly beyond their power to remedy the care- 
lessness which wasted the seed-time! The toil 
how required in order to commit to memory 
half a dozen stanzas, would in school days have 
sufficed to lay up a volume; and the volume 
then committed would have lain perdu until it 
was wanted, occupying the place of nothing 
else, and sure to recur if ever the danger and 
chances of life gave occasion for its use, as they 
almost surely would, since our mental needs 
are boundless. 

One of the wisest things, therefore, is the 
laying up of vast stores of poetry and eloquence 
while the verbal memory is strong. And by way 
of commencement let us not forget to recom- 
mend committing selections from the Psalms, 
hot as turned into rhyme, but in the sublime 
‘implicity of the Bible, to serve as perpetual 
aid to the better thoughts, and as suggestions 


of consolation in the day of trouble. Once | 
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fully learned, the hallowed words are ours for 
ever, and by their sublime imagery, their deep 
devotion of sentiment, and their wonderful ap- 
plicability to the affairs of life, and the phases 
of human character, they will repay our pains 
a hundred fold. These we should be disposed 
to recommend as the objects of earnest study, 
while the constant daily reading of the other 
Scriptures, will impress the sacred expressions 
and divine truths they contain upon the young 
mind, to a degree of exactness of which those 
who study them first later in life can hardly be 
aware. 


It may doubtless appear odd and old-fashioned 
in these matter-of-fact days, if we still further 
urge the learning by heart of much other poetry. 
But poetry is the natural food of the human 
imagination, and we need it now as much as 
ever, and are suffering every day more from the 
want of it than for the lack of anything else but 
religion. Indeed, it is questionable whether 
we shall make much progress in religion until 
we become less suspicious of poetry. At least 
we may venture to commend the furnishing of 
the memory with poetry as a perpetual source 
of refined and innocent pleasure,—pure gold to 
plate the coarseness of life, sunshine for its 
darkness, flowers for its thorns. Certain it is 
that a pure taste for the best poetry, and a 
mind well stored with it, will render distasteful 
the frivolous and pernicious reading which turns 
so many female minds into mere wastes, haunted 
only by spirits unblest. 


In this, as in all else, we must insist upon 
thoroughness, with an earnestness which may 
seem disproportioned to the occasion. Inac- 
curacy of citation is absolutely a vice among 
us, and it were far better to learn no poetry 
than to learn it in the wretched style in which 
we often have it quoted. There is an offence 
in this far greater than appears. It is the 
highest injustice to the author to quote as his, 
expressions which he never used; it is confess- 
ing a want of all delicacy of appreciation in 
ourselves, to be content with our own bungling 
paraphrase, instead of the words which in their 
due place and order have won the admiration 
of the world. So general has carelessness in 
this particular become, that it is a rare thing 
to hear even Shakespeare cited correctly, in 
passages which have become current more from 
their exquisite felicity of expression than any- 
thing else. It is to be hoped that all who de- 
sire to enrich their thoughts and sweeten their 
daily life by the aid of remembered poetry, will 
feel it a sacred duty to the authors to whom 
we are so deeply indebted, to cling to their 
very words and the order in which they thought 
proper to set them, following the golden rule in 
this as in all other things. 
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BY MRS. FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD. 


“Tn the bowers of Dalliance sweet 
Hear the far Avenger’s feet!” 
EMERSON. 


(See Engraving.) 


TuRN from him! Hear not his voice beguiling, Underneath all that silver singing, 
Sweet as the chime of a silver star; Do you not hearken—the serpent’s hiss? 
Turn from his lovely, fatal smiling, * * * . 
Fly from his trancing arms afar! Roses sighing in perfume round her, 
Twilight lulling the languid air, 
Gaze not into his blue eyes gleaming, Silence, solitude, love, have bound her— 


Eloquent now with a dear delight, Must she yield to the sinful snare? 
Touch not the tresses of sunshine, streaming, 


Fragrant and silken, o’er shoulders white! Fondly, earnestly, softly twining 

In her light girdle his happy hand, 

Ah! you think that a child so tender, With his azure eyes wildly shining, 
Winged like a cherub of light, astray, Love half loosened the vestal band! 

Veiling his arch eyes’ azure splendour, 
Pleading wistfully—half in play— Sprang from her couch the maiden queenly! 

Virtue’s fire in her resolute eye; 

Cannot deceive you! deluded maiden! Proud in her power she stood serenely, 
Wake from your dream of languid joy! While Love knelt with a yielding sigh. 

Turn from those accents with melody laden, 
Evil has come with this beautiful boy! | Into the serpent’s bright orbs gazing, 

With the full strength of her glorious soul, 

Ah! believe not the sweet Impostor! Lo! the Spirit of Evil blazing, 
It is not true Love pleads to you; Spell-bound, shrank to her calm control. 

Tis but Passion you madly foster, 
Sin illumines those eyes so blue. Silently from her the creature glided ; 

Heaven came down into Love’s blue eyes! 

Ever as sweet his tones are ringing, Honour to her whom Virtue guided! 
Telling of hope and truth and bliss, Honour to her whom Evil flies! 
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CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. E. C. KINNEY. 


Littie children are the flowers They are wreaths of green, entwining 
By life’s thorny wayside springing— Hoary grandsires’ withered brows— 
Ever to this world of ours Spring with autumn thus combining— 

Something fresh and guileless bringing. Verdure with life’s winter snows. 


They are birds, in whose glad voices They are fortune’s richest treasure— 
All the dreary winter long Honour’s most ennobling fame; 
The imprisoned heart rejoices, Sources of a truer pleasure, 
As in summer’s woodland song. Than what beareth pleasure’s name. 


They are stars, that brightly shining For their meed of soft caressing, 
Through the inner night of sorrow, Hardy labour toils with joy; 

Aid the spirit in divining “ Children are the poor man’s blessing” — 
Something hopeful for the morrow. They his heart and hands employ. 


They are precious jewels, gleaming They—our only gifts immortal— 
’Mid the cares of manhood’s brow— Live, when dies their earthly name; 
Woman’s bosom more beseeming Though we leave them at death’s portal— 
Than the diamond’s costly glow. We our children shall reclaim. 
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TAKING TOLL. 


BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. 


Mr. Smita kept a drug shop in the little vil- 
lage of Q——, which was situated a few miles 
from Lancaster. It was his custom to visit the 
latter place every week or two, in order to pur- 
chase such articles as were needed from time 
to time in his business. One day, he drove 
off towards Lancaster in his wagon, in which, 
among other things, was a gallon demijon. On 
reaching the town, he called first at a grocer’s, 
with the inquiry, 

‘* Have you any common wine ?” 

‘‘How common ?” asked the grocer. 

‘* About a dollar a gallon. I want it for an- 
timonial wine.” 

‘*Yes ; I have some just fit for that, and not 
much else, which I will sell at a dollar.” 

‘*Very well. Give me a gallon,” said Mr. 
Smith. 

The demijon was brought in from the wagon 
and filled. And then Mr. Smith drove off to 
attend to other business. Among the things 
to be done on that day, was to see a man who 
lived half a mile from Lancaster. Before going 
out on this errand, Mr. Smith stopped at the 
house of his particular friend, Mr. Jones. Mr. 
Jones happened not to be in, but Mrs. Jones 
was a pleasant woman, and he chatted with 
her for ten minutes or so. As he was about 
stepping into his wagon, it struck him that the 
gallon demijon was a little in his way, and so, 
lifting it out, he said to Mrs. Jones,— 

‘‘] wish you would take care of this until I 
come back.” 

“‘Q, certainly,” replied Mrs. Jones, ‘‘ with 
the greatest pleasure.” 

And so the demijon was left in the lady’s 
care, 

Some hours afterwards Mr. Jones came in, 
and among the first things that attracted his 
attention was the strange demijon. 

‘‘ What is this?” was his natural inquiry. 

‘‘Something that Mr. Smith left.” 

‘‘Mr. Smith from Q 

“Ten” 

‘‘T wonder what he has there?” said Mr. 
Jones, taking hold of the demijon. ‘It feels 
heavy.” 

The cork was unhesitatingly removed, and 
the mouth of the vessel brought in close con- 
tact with the smelling organ of Mr. Jones. 

‘** Wine, as I live!” fellfrom hislips. ‘‘ Bring 
me a glass.” 

““Oh no, Mr. Jones. I wouldn’t touch his 
Wine,” said Mrs. Jones. 

VOL. V. 16 








‘‘ Bring me a glass. Do you think I’m going 
to let a gallon of wine pass my way without 
exacting toll? No—no. Bring me a glass.” 

The glass, a half-pint tumbler, was produced, 
and nearly filled with the execrable stuff—as 
guiltless of grape-juice as a dyer’s vat—which 
was poured down the throat of Mr. Jones. 

‘¢ Pretty fair wine that; only a little rough,” 
said Mr. Jones, smacking his lips. 

‘“‘It’s a shame!’”? remarked Mrs. Jones, 
warmly, ‘‘ for you to do so.” 

‘¢T only took toll,” said the husband, laugh- 
ing. ‘*No harm in that, I’m sure.” 

‘‘Rather heavy toll, it strikes me,” replied 
Mrs. Jones. 

Meantime, Mr. Smith, having completed most 
of his business for that day, stopped at a store 
where he wished two or three articles put up. 
While these were in preparation, he said to the 
keeper of the store, 

‘‘T wish you would let your lad Tom step 
over for me to Mr. Jones’s. I left a demijon of 
common wine there, which I bought for the 
purpose of making into antimonial wine.” 

‘‘O certainly,” replied the store-keeper. 
‘‘Here Tom!” and he called for his boy. 

Tom came, and the store-keeper said to him, 

‘Run over to Mr. Jones’s and get a jug of 
antimonial wine which Mr. Smith left there. 
Go quickly, for Mr. Smith is in a hurry.” 

‘Yes, sir,” responded the lad, and away he 
ran. 

After Mr. Jones had disposed of his half a 
pint of wine, he thought his stomach had rather 
a curious sensation, which is not much to be 
wondered at, considering the stuff with which 
he had burdened it. 

‘‘T wonder if that really is wine ?” said he, 
turning from the window at which he had 
seated himself, and taking up the demijon 
again. The cork was removed and his nose 
applied to the mouth of the huge bottle. 

‘¢ Yes, it’s wine; but I'll vow it’s not much 
to brag of.” And the cork was once more re- 
placed. 

Just then came a knock at the door. Mrs. 
Jones opened it, and the store-keeper’s lad ap- 
peared. 

‘‘Mr. Smith says, please let him have the 
jug of antimonial wine he left here.” 

‘¢ Antimonial wine!” exclaimed Mr. Jones, 
his chin falling, and a paleness instantly over- 
spreading his face. 

‘Yes, sir,” said the lad, taking up the de- 
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mijon to which Mrs. Jones pointed with her 
finger, and departing without observing the 
effect his appearance had produced. 

‘¢ Antimonial wine!” fell again, but huskily 
from the quivering lips of Mr. Jones. ‘Send 
for the doctor, Kitty, quick! Oh! How dread- 
fully sick I feel. Send for the Doctor, or Pll 
be a dead man in half an hour!” 

‘¢Antimonial wine! Dreadful!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Jones, now as pale and frightened as her 
husband. ‘Do you feel very sick ?” 

“Oh yes. As sick as death!” And the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Jones by no means belied his 
words. ‘Send for the Doctor instantly, or it 
may be too late.” 

Mrs. Jones ran first in one way and then in 
another, and finally had presence of mind 
enough to tell Jane, her single domestic, to run 
with all her might for the Doctor, and tell him 
that Mr. Jones had taken poison by mistake. 

Off started Jane at a speed outstripping that 
of John Gilpin. Fortunately the Doctor was in 
his office, and he came with all the rapidity a 
proper regard to the dignity of his office would 
permit, armed with stomach-pump and a dozen 
antidotes. On arriving at the house of Mr. 
Jones, he found the sufferer lying upon a bed, 
ghastly pale, and retching terribly. 

‘Oh, Doctor! I’m afraid it’s all over with 
me !” gasped the patient. 

‘* How did it happen? what have you taken?” 
inquired the Doctor, eagerly. 

“‘T took, by mistake, nearly half a pint of 
antimonial wine.” 

‘*Then it must be removed instantly,” said 
the Doctor; and down the sick man’s throat 
went one end of a long, flexible, India rubber 
tube, and pump! pump! pump! went the 
doctor’s hand at the other end. The result 
was very palpable. About a pint of reddish 
fluid, strongly smelling of wine, came up, after 
which the instrument was withdrawn. 

‘*There!” said the Doctor, ‘‘I guess that 
will do. Now let me give you an antidote.” 
And a nauseous dose of something or other 
was mixed up and poured down to take the 
place of what had just been removed. 

“Do you feel better now?” inquired the 
Doctor, as he sat holding the pulse of the sick 
man, and scanning, with a professional eye, 
his pale face, that was covered with a clammy 
perspiration. 

‘*A little,” was the faint reply. 
think all danger past ?” 

‘Yes, I think so. The antidote I have given 
you will neutralize the effect of the drug, as 
far as it has passed into the system.” 

‘I feel as weak as a rag,” said the patient. 
‘*Tam sure I could not bear my own weight. 
What a powerful effect it had!” 

‘‘Don’t think of it,” returned the Doctor. 


“Do you 
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‘‘Compose yourself. There is now no danger 
to be apprehended whatever.” 

The wild flight of Jane through the street, 
and the hurried movements of the Doctor, did 
not fail to attract attention. Inquiry followed, 
and it soon became noised about that Mr. Jones 
had taken poison. 

Mr. Smith, having finished his business in 
Lancaster, was just stepping into his wagon, 
when a man came up and said to him and the 
store-keeper, who was standing by, 

‘*‘ Have you heard the news?” 

‘* What news ?” 

‘«Mr. Jones has taken poison.” 

‘‘ What?” 

‘** Poison !” 

‘*Who? Mr. Jones?” 

‘‘Yes. And they say he cannot live.” 

‘‘Dreadful! I must see him.” And with- 
out waiting for further information, Mr. Smith 
spoke to his horse, and rode off at a gallop for 
the residence of his friend. Mrs. Jones met 
him at the door, looking very anxious. 

‘‘How is he?” inquired Mr. Smith, in a 
serious voice. 

‘A little better, I thank you. The Doctor 
has taken it ali off of his stomach. Will you 
walk up?” 

Mr. Smith ascended to the chamber where 
lay Mr. Jones, looking as white as a sheet. 
The Doctor was still by his side. 

‘*Ah, my friend!” said the sick man, in a 
feeble voice, as Mr. Smith took his hand, ‘that 
antimonial wine of yours has nearly been the 
death of me.” 

‘‘What antimonial wine?” inquired Mr. 
Smith, not understanding what his friend 
meant. 

‘¢The wine you left here in the gallon demi- 
jon.” 

‘«That wasn’t antimonial wine.” 

**It was not?” fell from the lips of both Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones. 

‘““Why, no! It was only wine that I had 
bought for the purpose of making antimonial 
wine.” 

Mr. Jones rose up in bed. 

‘*Not antimonial wine ?” 

‘* No.” 

‘* Why, the boy said it was.” 

‘Then he didn’t know anything about it. It 
was nothing but some common wine which | 
had bought.” 

Mr. Jones took a long breath. The Doctor 
arose from the bedside, and Mrs. Jones ex- 
claimed 

‘Well, I never!” 

Then came a grave silence, in which one 
looked at the other doubtingly. 

‘*Good-day,” said the Doctor, and went down 
stairs. 
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‘‘So you have been drinking my wine, it 
seems,” laughed Mr. Smith, as soon as the man 
with the stomach-pump had retired. 

‘‘T only took a little toll,” said Mr. Jones, 
back into whose pale face the colour was be- 
ginning to come, and through whose almost 
paralysed nerves was again flowing from the 
brain a healthy influence. ‘‘But don’t say 
anything about it. Don’t for the world!” 

‘¢T won’t, on one condition,” said Mr. Smith, 
whose words were scarcely coherent, so strongly 
was he convulsed with laughter. 

‘‘What is that?” 

‘*You must become a tetotaller.” 

‘‘Can’t do that,” replied Mr. Jones. 


‘¢ Then I can’t promise.” 


‘‘Give me a day or two to make up my 
mind.” 

‘Very well. And now good by; the sun is 
nearly down, and it will be night before I get 
home.” 

And Mr. Smith shook hands with Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones, and hurriedly retired, trying, but 
in vain, to leave the house in a grave and dig- 
nified manner. Long before Mr. Jones had 
made up his mind to join the tetotallers, the 
story of his taking toll was all over the town, 
and for the next two or three months he had 
his own time of it. After that, it became an 





old story. 





BURNS AND CAPTAIN GROSE. 


(See Engraving.) 


WE give in the front part of our Magazine a 
capital engraving by Gihon, intended to illus- 
trate that well-remembered poem of Burns, be- 
ginning ;— 

Hear, land o’ cakes, and brither Scots, 
Frae Maidenkirk to Johnie Groat’s ; 
If there’s a hole in a’ your coats, 
I rede you tent it: 
A chield’s amang you takin’ notes, 
And, faith, he’ll prent it. 

The ‘‘ chiel,” whose peregrinations through 
Scotland the bard so humorously described, 
was Francis Grose, an English antiquary of 
some eminence, who was taken from the quiet, 
dusty pedestal, to which his profession properly 
assigned him, and suddenly consigned to a 
somewhat doubtful immortality by the wand of 
genius. He was born, according to Chalmers, 
in 1731. His taste for heraldry and antiqui- 
ties induced his father at an early period to 
procure for him an appointment in the Herald’s 
College. This post he afterwards resigned in 
1763, and became adjutant and paymaster in 
the Hampshire militia. Subsequently he was 
captain in the Surrey militia. From this ap- 
pointment he receives the title by which he is 
going down to posterity. He was left, by the 
death of his father in 1769, heir to an inde- 
pendent income, which he contrived in a very 





short time to dissipate. His losses, however, 
served to rouse his latent talents, and he set 
himself vigorously about a work which brought 
him at once profit and reputation. He had, 
besides a good substantial education, a taste 
for drawing which he now cultivated, and 
turned to account by taking views of antiqui- 
ties in England and Wales. These views 
he published in numbers during the years 
1773-1777. In 1789 he set out on the tour 
through Scotland which Burns has made so 
celebrated. The accompanying engraving is 
after a design by R. S. Lauder. It repre- 
sents the worthy Antiquary busily engaged, 
pen in hand, in the midst of his ‘‘ auld nick- 
nackets.” Familiar as the poem is to most 
readers, we cannot resist the temptation to 
transcribe at least two more stanzas. 


It’s tauld he was a sodger bred, 
And ane wad rather fa’n than fled; 
But now he’s quat the spurtle blade, 
And dog-skin wallet, 
And ta’en—the Antiquarian trade, 
I think they call it. 


He has a fouth o’ auld nick-nackets : 

Rusty airn caps and jinglin jackets, 

Wad haud the Lothians three in tackets, 
A towmont guid ; 

And parritch-pats, and auld saut-backets, 
Before the flood ! 





A SONNET TO 


THE EDITOR. 


BY ELIZABETH. 


On! thou tremendous one! On thee I wait 
With the encloséd rhyme. Oft standing by, 
When thou did’st scan my proffered verses, I 

Have trembling gazed to read my vetoed fate 

In the still look that on thy visage sate, 





And watched the twinkling of thy poring eye, 
As though therein lay couched my destiny; 


And when the verse, beyond conception great, 

Grew strangely meaningless, a gathering shadow 
Passéd o’er thy face like cloud-shades o’er a meadow, 
And thou would’st pore, and stoop, and shake thy head, 

And look up sideways with a curious gaze,— 
While I, poor sinner, wished that I was dead, 
Or that my “muse” was portioned out—to graze. 














EVENING THOUGHTS. 


BY ELIZA L. SPROAT. 
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Ox, cheerless, sunless day! the maudlin clouds 
Have wept and wept; the wind, with ceaseless whine, 
Has wandered through the rain; now stooping low 
To plague the sullen stream; now whirling high 
And diving down some chimney, where the dame 
Strove vainly for a cheerful evening fire, 

Fighting the smoke into her patient face: 

Now skimming earth so swift, that the long grass 
Grew shrill with pain; now blustering past the flowers, 
And through the angry corn; now to the stream, 
Making the willows sulk, and flounce, and trail 
Their wet arms on the ground; now scorning earth, 
He’s up to fight the clouds. Good wind, sweet wind ! 
Battle them sore—scatter the enemy, 

That we may bid good even to the sun, 

And bless his journey. Joy! The weary foes 

Have raised the sieze, and row, dispersing slow, 
They melt before the sun. The mighty trees 

Doff their dark haughtiness, and stand ablaze, 
Thrilled by the rich free light, that suddenly 
Enclasping, sets each separate soft green leaf 
Quivering with life; till with majestic joy, 

They fling on high their bold ambitious arms, 

In hope to touch the skies that seem so near. 

The loving clouds bend downward from the blue, 
And form, and melt, and break like hills of foam, 
Paling to silver; blushing back to rose; 

Gathering in mountains of rich purple glooms; 
Deepening to awful caverns and strange chasms; 
Then breaking, softening, melting, till the sky 
Grows dark, and deep, and clear, and a keen eye 
Can almost reach to heaven, whence stepping forth 
With their fresh glory on them, one by one 

The great stars take their places; and poor Earth 
Stands in the presence of the Universe. 

Shrink back, thou small mean orb, into the dark! 
Heaven passes; veil thee mid dim leaves and clouds. 


Yet I would rather dwell with thee, sweet Earth, 
Mid human woes and joys, than be a star, 

Hard smiling in cold beauty, bright and bleak. 

TI envy not your glory, proud, pale stars! 

Each on a separate throne—do ye not pine, 
Flinging your dark arms vainly through the blank, 
For som? sweet twining touch? Do ye not yearn, 
Searching through space with sadly burning eyes, 
For our poor leaf-clad orb, where some small flower, 
Leaning its cheek against another near, 

Loves its frail life away? What’s life but love? 
What soul in highest heaven can more than love? 
Oh, who would be supreme, and sit alone, 

With cold, calm eyes fixed on a universe, 

Now beckoning in battalions of bright worlds, 

Now sending forth the millions with a nod! 

I would not be a god o'er one small star, 

And know I had no mate, and rule alone. 


Dear Earth, sweet happy Earth! whose very sighs 

Are but the distilled fragrance of rich hearts, 

Whose smiles, like rainbows, live more bright for tears, 
Oh, lovely Earth, I hail thee! This fair night, 

While yet my keen-strung soul, like some rough harp, 

Thrilled with a breath from heaven, swells high and loud 





With music not its own, I sing to thee— 

Of woods and waters, glorious in the sun; 

Of flowers and fountains, yielding their fair lives 

In beauty and in music; of dear smiles 

Rained from the heaven of some loved one’s eyes 
Upon a thirsting heart; of mellow eves, 

When heaven bends kindly o’er the autumn field 
And bids the labourer rest: of children’s voices, 
Ringing out welcomes like sweet little bells 

From every poor man’s home; of harvests brown; 
Warm fragrance, and rich blooms, and silver rains; 
Mpyriads of roses thrilling in the sun; 

Cool glens, with dark clear waters in their depths; 
Rich flaming sunsets, pouring through the trees, 
Throwing sweet pictures of quick dancing leaves 

On eaves and door-sills; streams, like swift white heaps 
Of melting diamonds rushing over rocks; 

Forgotten forests, where the dark leaves rise 

Piled in rich masses ’gainst the summer light; 
Where crouch all day those shadows old and huge 
That lie and watch the sun, and when he turns, 
Forth issuing softly, seize upon the world; 

Of fragrant nights, when the young crescent moon, 
Night’s radiant bow of promise, silver calm, 

Stands like a memory of the glory gone, 

And smiles sweet earnest of the dawn to come; 
Shadows, and stars, and music, for Earth’s night; 
Roses and waves and sunshine for her day; 

And Love for all. Thou Lirz! who sit’st above 
Creating life, aye sprinkling space with worlds 

From Thy dim fingers,—not so much for these 

I bow to Thee, as that in this far Earth 

Thou hast made human hearts, and taught them love— 
Fresh April hearts, with young hopes all in bud; 
Warm autumn hearts, o’erbrimmed with rich content, 
Whose loss of some spring blossoms makes more rare 
And more intense the biding fruits of love; 

High martyr hearts, where some great chastisement 
Hath swept the household altars desolate, 

And made of them pure temples to the Lord; 
Whence thoughts, like white-robed vestals, issuing forth, 
Speed silent through the groping multitudes 

With eyes turned swinelike toward the earth, and point 
Unceasingly to heaven; where Hope is dead, 

But Faith triumphant mounts her tomb, and smiles ; 
Where sits the lonely soul, and plans to cheer 

All lonely ones; where Love’s flame never dies 

And self is slain in daily sacrifice. 

Oh Love! thou art invincible; through thee, 

Frail, faltering man—brave, striving, conquering man— 
Towers o’er the angels innocent and untried. 

Oh Love! thou art omnipotent. No soul 

Without thy tending could outlive its clay, 

So brutish else, and weak. We wake, and sleep; 

We hunger, and are cold; we grow, and dic; 

We strive with weaker brothers for their spoils, 

And yield to stronger; spider-like, we toil 

And plot to snare our fellows ; or like ants, 

We build wise plans, and stand in blind amaze 

To see them crushed beneath Fate’s iron heel, 

Or scattered by the winds of Circumstance; 

We strive, and fail; we reason, and are lost :— 

We love, and we touch God. 
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CROMWELL HOUSE. 


Amone the curious old buildings of London | ‘‘ The Cromwell House.” It stands in Highgate. 
and its vicinity, is one which must always be | It was built by the Protector about the year 
interesting to republicans from the name which | 1630, as a residence for General Ireton, who 
it bears. The building is still popularly called | had married his eldest daughter Bridget, and 
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STAIRCASE IN THE CROMWELL HOUSE. 





was one of the commanders of 
his army. Cromwell himself is 
said to have occupied the house 
at one time, but the tradition 
lacks confirmation. Cromwell 
House indicates, in its architec- 
ture and in its internal orna- 
ments, the military taste both of 
its builder and its occupants. 
Prickett, the historian of High- 
gate, describes the staircase as 
being of handsome proportions 
and richly decorated with oaken 
carved figures, supposed to have 
been of persons in the General’s 
army, in their costume; and the 
balustrades filled in with devices 
emblematical of warfare. On the 
ceilings of the drawing-room are 
the arms of General Ireton; and 
this and the ceilings of the other 
principal apartments are enriched 
in conformity with the fashion of 
those days. We give a spirited 
engraving of this old house, and 
of one of the inner staircases, 
taken from a design in a late 
number of the London Art- 
Journal.—A. B. C. 
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WOMAN’S LOVE. 


BY BR. H. 


Woman should give a loving heart to man, 
A free heart to the man that she loves best, 
She cannot else be happy, nor can he 
Who takes her to his bosom ; she will lie 
Unwillingly on it, thinking evermore, 
Thinking of what she should not—of her love. 
The heart, the faith, she murdered will arise 
An injured ghost, and haunt her till her death! 
In feasts, and fasts, and even at her prayers, 
And with her children round her—heavenly links 
In the base earth-chain, binding her poor heart 
To what it cannot love—she will be sad, 
And always pondering o’er her misery! 

Ah! Henry, could you see, what I have borne 
And bear for you, you would not chide me so; 
I never make a show of love to you; 
If you were quick at reading woman’s heart, 
You might have guessed it—others have ere this; 
I’m sure my eyes must brighten when you come, 
I love to see you so, and when I sing, 
And they are by—we are not oft alone— 
My voice is trembling, and when you depart, 
I think I must look sad, I always feel so. 
Alas! I think of you the live-long day, 
Plying my needle by the little stand, 
And wish that we had never, never met, 
Or I was dead, or you were married off,— 
But that would kill me. I lay down my work, 
And take the lute you gave me, but the strings 
Seem harsh and tuneless, or I cannot play; 





STODDARD. 


I sing the favourite airs, the melodies, 

The sweet old tunes we loved, and weep aloud. 
I think, and think, my head goes turning round, 
And throbs with pain, and I am sick and dizzy, 
And my heart beats so, that I fear I’ll die! 

I sought forgetfulness, and tried to read 

A chapter in the Holy Book to-day : 

I could not see a line, I only read 

The solemn sonnets that you sent to me. 

I cannot pray as I was used to do, 

For you come in between me and the Lord! 
And, kneeling down to frame a supplication, 
My wits are wandering, and I sob your name! 
And nights, when I am lying on my bed, 

(I hope such thoughts are not unmaidenly!) 

I think of you, and fall asleep, and dream 

I am your wedded wife, your happy wife!— 

I wonder if you ever think of me. 

Men never love like women ; they are colder, 
More calculating, they hold back their hearts 
With iron hands, and will not let them go. 
We give ours frankly—we are silly for it; 

A great gift, like the deep love of a woman, 
Loses its value when ’tis freely given. 

She should be chary of it, keeping it 

Locked in her soul away from prying eyes ; 
She should be firm and coy, and stand in awe, 
Guarding her honour, and when she is won, 
She should bestow her heart in burning tears! 


“BARLY SORROW. 


BY IGNATIUS L. DONNELLY. 


(See Engraving.) 


“ And often, after sunset, sir, 
When it is light and fair, 

I take my little porringer, 
And eat my supper there.” 


WueEn the softened shades come down, 
In the pensive hour of even, 

And the light of life has flown 
From the darkened brow of heaven; 


When the saddened sky in thought 
O’er a silent world doth brood, 

Ere the shadows, slumber-fraught, 
On the quiet soul intrude: 


Then beneath the evening sky, 
Where the dreaming breezes stray, 

With a bright but mournful eye, 
Little maiden, take thy way; 


Neath the high and shadowy tree, 
In the sunset’s dying glow, 





WORDSWORTH. 


Rest thee, and think silently,— 
Think of those who sleep below. 


Where are now the lighted eyes, 
Where the voices gay and wild, 

Where the smiles, like moonlit skies, 
Of thy little comrades, child? 


Gone, ay, gone, like breaking day, 
On his dusky wings of flight, 
*Neath disease’s darkness they 
Blushed, and paled, and sank in night. 


Little maiden, let not Sorrow 
On thy young heart press her hand ;— 
Night precedes the dawning morrow, 
And the grave the tombless land. 





THE FLORAL CALENDAR. 


OCTOBER. 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES RHOADS. 


WARDIAN CASES. 


THE chief difficulties with which one who 
cultivates flowers in common rooms has to con- 
tend, are sudden and great variations of tem- 
perature, extremes as respects the degree of 
moisture in the soil in which his plants are 
rooted, in most instances too great aridity in 
the atmosphere of his rooms, and lastly, a diffi- 
culty very rarely appreciated, but by no means 
unimportant, impurities in the air, either float- | 
ing in it mechanically, or held in solution. 
The Wardian case was invented for the purpose 
of as far as possible obviating these difficulties, 
but principally the last. 

The poet says, 


“Twas never merry England, old or new, 
Since factories first came up.” 


Whether he is right upon the whole, is imma- 
terial to our present purpose, but some of them 
certainly have a very baneful effect upon one 
of the greatest incitements to innocent heart 
merriment. Few plants will flourish where 
they abound, and some they kill outright. It 
is said that in many of the suburban districts 
around London, especially along the course of 
the river, where there are great numbers of 
manufactories, ‘‘the atmosphere is so highly 
charged with noxious matter that many deci- 
duous plants, and almost all evergreens,” even 
of indigenous kind, either will not grow at all, 
or exhibit at best a sickly vegetation. Dr. 
Christison relates that he has seen the effect of 
one particular kind of works in the prevailing 
direction of the wind, at a distance of fully 
one-third of a mile, the vegetation over the 
whole of that space being either totally de- 
stroyed, or very much stunted. This blasting 
and destruction is popularly ascribed to the 
almost palpable fuliginous, or smoky matter 
with which the air in such places is loaded. 
It has, however, been ascertained that the 
cause is a more subtile one, being not the 
smoky, so much as the invisible gaseous mat- 
ter, especially sulphurous acid gas. It has 
been shown, by careful and repeated experi- 
ment, that even so small a portion as one 
volume of that gas, mixed with ten thousand 
volumes of the common air, a proportion so 
small as to be inappreciable by the animal sense, 





will strikingly affect the leaves of many grow- 
ing plants in ten or twelve hours, and kill them 
entirely in two or three days. 

Mr. Ward, the inventor of the cases under 
consideration, and after whom they were named, 
inhabited one of those districts of old England, 
into whose atmosphere thousands of engine 
and furnace chimneys constantly belch forth 
immense volumes of smoke and gases, gene- 
rated in the combustion of the vast quantities 
of coal which they consume. He was from his 
childhood a lover of flowers, but had so often 
been forced to mourn for the destruction of his 
favourites, that at last he gave up in despair, 
and ceased to attempt to cultivate them. Acci- 
dent, however, aided by his habits of observa- 
tion, afterward led him to a discovery which 
enabled him to surmount the obstacles which 
had heretofore hindered his progress. In pur- 
suing his investigations in another department 
of natural history, ‘‘he had buried the chrysa- 
lis of a sphynx in some moist mould, which 
was contained in a wide-mouthed glass bottle 
covered with a lid. In watching the bottle 
from day to day, he observed that the moisture, 
which, during the heat of the day, rose from 
the mould, became,” as the day declined, ‘‘ con- 
densed on the inner surface of the glass, and 
descended again to the mould, so as to keep it 
in a state equally moist. About a week prior 
to the final change of the insect, two seedlings, 
a fern and a grass, appeared on the surface of 
the mould. After having secured the insect, 
Mr. Ward set himself to watch the development 
of the plants in their confined situation. He 
placed the bottle on the outside of the window 
of his study, where the plants continued to 
grow, and turned out to be the Poa annua, and 
a species of Nephrodium.” For four years 
these little plants continued to grow and flou- 
rish in their bottle without receiving one drop 
of fresh water; and, in the opinion of Mr. 
Ward, they would have continued to grow for 
as many more, if they had not been accidentally 
destroyed. Such was the simple origin of the 
Wardian case, a diminutive kind of green-house, 
a green-house in miniature as it were, which 
enables us successfully to cultivate many plants 
in situations where, without its aid, the attempt 
would be useless. This result is interesting, so 
much so indeed as amply to repay any person 
who loves flowers for the little trouble and ex- 
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pense necessary for the construction and fur- 
nishing one of these cases. 

In another respect the Wardian case has been 
of great practical utility. I allude to the 
facility with which, by its means, exchanges of 
plants may be made between distant countries. 
This exchange was, before its invention, an 
extremely troublesome and hazardous under- 
taking, and utterly impossible as respected 
many valuable but delicate varieties. Since 
its invention, however, the most rare and 
most delicate may be safely transferred, with 
very little care or risk from one side of the 
earth to the other. Perhaps the most remark- 
able property of the case, exhibited during the 
transportation, is the power which it confers 
upon plants contained in it of withstanding great 
variations of temperature. Plants, natives of 
the tropical islands of Australasia, have been 
sent thence around Cape Horn to England, and 
have arrived in good condition, although the 
temperature they had to endure at the Cape 
was twenty degrees of Fahrenheit, at the equa- 
tor one hundred and twenty degrees, and after- 
wards in the British Channel forty degrees. 
This ability to resist extremes, which under 
any other circumstances would be fatal, is un- 
doubtedly owing to the stillness of the atmo- 
sphere within the cases. To support this posi- 
tion I may refer to the united experience of 
travellers to the Arctic regions. Their con- 
current testimony is that a man is able to bear 
a temperature forty degrees below zero when 
the air was calm, better than he can one fifty 
degrees higher when accompanied by a stiff 
breeze. It is upon the same principle that the 
fire-kings, as they call themselves, have been 
able to support for a short time, in close ovens, 
a temperature as high as two hundred and 
seventy of Fahrenheit. I would not, however, 
advise my readers to expose their Wardian 
cases to any great variations, unless it be done 
merely as experiment, for, though the plants 
may bear the exposure, they will flourish and 
bloom better if the temperature be nearly 
equable. 

The size and construction of these cases, of 
course, may be various. The size must corre- 
spond with the space which they are designed 
to occupy. They are usually made quite plain, 
as exhibited in figures 1 and 2; but may be 
ornamented in any way or to any extent, pro- 
vided the ingress of light remain unimpeded. 
The top may be either flat or square. Some- 
times they are made perfectly tight, and are 
permanently closed; others have a movable 
top, or a door in the side. The former are 
used for the transportation of plants from one 
country to another, and for purposes of experi- 
ment ;—the latter are to be preferred for the 
cultivation and preservation of plants in com- 
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mon rooms, as they admit more readily the 
cleaning of the inner surface of the glass, &c. ; 
for, though the principle upon which they bene- 
fit plants, is that of forming a close atmosphere, 
and though plants will continue to grow in 
them if perfectly air-tight, and kept constantly 
closed, still they will not be injured, and, under 
the circumstances in which they will be placed 
by most amateur cultivators, they will gene- 
rally be benefited by being occasionally opened. 
It is, too, much more agreeable to be able, 
once and a while, to enjoy our plants face to 
face, than always to be forced to look at them 
through the glass. 

Very little explanation of the figures is neces- 
sary to show the manner of construction and 
arrangement. In fig. 1, the partabcde,isa 


















































Fia. 1. 


WARDIAN CASE. 


square glass case. The lid, ee, is movable, a 
piece of soft wash-leather shown by the middle 
line from d to e being placed around the perime- 
ter of contact to make it air-tight. The part 
below a 4, intended to contain the earth, is 
made of any close strong-grained wood, and 
should be not less than eight or ten inches 
deep. A false bottom, pierced with numerous 
small holes, should be inserted about an inch 
above the true bottom, for the twofold purpose 
of permitting any excess of moisture to pass 
from the soil, and to serve as a reservoir of 
moisture as that in the soil gradually evapo- 
rates. Some prefer to the false bottom a 
drainage of potshreds, Xc. 

In selecting plants for growing in these 
cases, care should be taken to avoid those 
which are very dissimilar in their natural 
habits; for instance, a plant requiring a large 
supply of moisture, and one craving considera- 
ble aridity, are evidently unsuitable to be 
grown in the same case. In fig. 2, is exhibited 
a longitudinal section of a case containing 
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Fic. 2. 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF WARDIAN CASE, SHOWING THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE PLANTS. 


plants of somewhat similar habits. The ob- 
server will notice, growing in the soil, Epiphyl- 
lum truncatum, Sarracenia purpurea, Dionea 
muscipula, Nepenthes distillatoria, Cereus flagelli- 


formis, and other handsome and curious plants. 


Suspended in fancy pots, by wires from the 
top, are the Godédyera discolor, and three spe- 
cies of Echinocactus. 

Besides the plants just named, a great many 
others are said to succeed well in cases in com- 
mon rooms, among which the following may be 
recommended: Begonia Martiana, Cattleya For- 
besii, Cyclamer Pepsicum, Dendrobium fimbriatum, 
Justicia calytricha, Lobelia erinus, Ocinidum pu- 
milum, and Rosa indica minima. Hyacinths, 
crocuses and other bulbs are also said to do 
well. There are indeed few plants which may 
not, with considerable success, be grown alto- 
gether in Wardian cases, but those of dwarf 
habit are usually preferred, on account of 
economy in room, and those having thick, 
fleshy leaves, as they obtain much of their 
nutriment from the air, usually succeed 
best. 

There is another purpose for which the War- 
dian case is admirably adapted, but to which 
it is rarely applied. Plants which have been 
brought into bloom in other situations, may be 
retained in that state, and have their period of 
blooming much prolonged by being deposited 
in a case of this kind. This is a matter of 
much moment, particularly to persons who 





habitually purchase from the green and hot 
houses of business florists, plants in bloom, to 
decorate and enliven their rooms. All such 
have been frequently discouraged and mortified 
by the rapidity with which plants thus trans- 
ferred lose their flowers. A Wardian case, of 
a size to correspond with that of the plants 
purchased, will save them from this annoyance, 
and preserve the bloom as long as it could have 
been preserved in the situation from which it 
was removed, and in many instances even 
longer. Cut flowers may also be kept fresh for 
a considerable time if placed in one of these 
cases, especially if protected from the direct 
rays of the sun. 

The management of Wardian cases is ex- 
tremely simple, and will require but a few 
words. If the case be perfectly air-tight, and 
kept constantly closed, the water at first ap- 
plied will prove all-sufficient. But if, as is 
probable, the case be not perfectly tight, or if 
it be opened occasionally, a fresh supply will, 
after a time, be required. It must, however, 
be given with great caution. Those plants 
which threaten to overgrow the others should 
be pruned or removed. The case should at all 
times be kept as much in the sunlight as possi- 
ble. A temperature of from sixty to seventy 
should be preserved during the day, but at 
night it should if possible descend as low as 
fifty. And the glass inside and out should be 
kept free from mould and dirt. 
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A CALIFORNIAN MELODY, 


NOTED BY A TRAVELLER. 


Che Euglish works by Eugene Lits. 


quien sus - pi - ra, Una al maa-con - - ja 
de - cei - ver, We’re par-ted now rev 


li- sa i-do-la-tra - da, Ven a tem-plar wmiar - dor, 
who would have dream’dthattose - ver No keener a pang would give? 

















LA ULISA. 





pue-des lo mu-cho que tea - - += + mo Sicon - ta- res las fio ~- res del 


was when this heart would have bro - - - - ken Fora harsh word un - wit - ting - ly 





sue - - = = lo, Lases - trel-las que 


“ 


o-las que ba- ten la mar, 
parted and yet I live, 


VERSO SEGUNDO. 


No ambiciono la gloria, 
Ni del mundo el alto grado, 
Vivir, morir amado 
Es todo mi anhelar. 
No me olvides, Ulisa querida, 
Compadece a un amante sincero, 
Que te jura un amor verdadero 
Y seremos felices los dos. 


cu-bren al cie - - - + lo Y ila 
spo - - = = ken; How changedam I, know by this to - - - = ken We are 


las 0 - las que ba - ten la mar. 
are parted and yet I live. 





SECOND VERSE. 


Rash vows of love undying, 
Vain hopes of bliss, defying 
The pinion of Time, who is flying 
With hopes and vows away! 
Yet the memory of hearts once united, 
Like the soul of the rose early blighted, 
Long clings to the shrine it once lighted, 
And embalms it for many a day. 
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Fig. 1. SeconD-MovuRNING TOILETTE. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Figure 1. Second-Mourning Toilette.—BoNNET 
of Belgian straw, made of white and black braid, 
in alternate courses—cape rounded, made of 
white taffeta ribbon, bordered on one side with 
a narrow ruche of black lace; trimmed over the 
crown with white, surrounded with a ruche of 
black lace. The lining of the inside of the 
bonnet white, trimmed at the edge with black 
lace; ribbons white. Dress, gray foulard, 
spotted with black; corsage tight, high, open- 
ing in front, bordered with black, fastened 
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Fig. 2. Youna Lapy’s Tomerrte. 


, above and below by two small black buttons; 
| sleeves demi-long, V-shaped under the arm; 
|jupe plain. Berur a la Présidence, very wide, of 
| gray taffeta with black figures, low and tight 
at the waist, tied in a flat knot at the middle, 
‘with the ends hanging down comme un tablier. 
Cottar of white lace, continuing down the 
front as an ample frill, and appearing in the 
opening. Stexves of white tulle, wide and 
plain, tight at the wrist, and trimmed under 


_ the arm a little outwardly with fine lace falling 
in waves on the side. 
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Fie. 3. WALKING DREss. 


Figure 2. Young Lady’s Toilette. — HEap- 
pREss 2 Ja Valois, forming a point on the fore- 
head at the roots of the hair. Harr turned up 
very smoothly all round; two long corkscrew 
curls. MANTELET 2 la Lamballe, of rose-coloured 
taffeta, open at the bosom, crossing very low 
near the waist, round which it twines without 
tucking up, falling a little over the hips and 
tied behind with long floating ends. This 
mantelet is cut to fit tightly in the part sur- 
rounding the waist, and the folds are made flat 
and plain. It is bordered with a ruche of the 
same material, very narrow, with puffs. Rose of | 
organdi, with coloured figures on a white ground. 
SLEEVEs trimmed with three puffs or flounces. 


Figure 3. Walking Dress.—Bonnet of Italian 


straw. Frontview: the hair confined in puffs by | skirt. 
short fillets; the tufts of wild flowers, daisies, | 


Fie. 4. WALKING DREss. 


wild poppies, blue-bottles, &c., hanging down 
near the cheeks. The plumes may be seen hang- 
ing over thefrontof the bonnet. MANTELET dla 
Lamballe, of gray or dove-coloured taffeta, cut 
so as to widen above and below the waist, and 
sloping to the arms, so as to form a rounded shawl 
behind. Allround the mantelet is a narrow bias 
plait confining the trimming of plaited white 
blond lace, which is very close and appearing at 
the extremities like snow. Rose of plain white 


_muslin, made high, terminated at the neck by 


white plaits and two rows of lace. Jupe trim- 
med with three volants, scolloped, the scollops 
| edged with narrow lace and surmounted by 
| three heavy white plaits, of which the first is 
close to the points of the scollops. The upper 
| volant is surmounted by three plaits upon the 
The seam by which the volant is joined 


to the skirt is under the scollops. SLEEveEs 
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Fic. 5. Mornina Dress. 


demi-wide, with three plaits, and terminating 
in scollops. 

Figure 4. Walking Dress.—Bonnet of Italian 
straw. Back view: cape round, making part 
of the bonnet, that is, without being set on. 
Three white plumes, that which falls to the 
right covering the insertion of those falling to 
the left. Pornrep-sHawt of rose taffeta, made 
with intermediate spaces of black lace, follow- 
ing the shape of the point. Under the inter- 
mediate spaces, the stuff is cut away, giving 
the lace a light, transparent appearance. At 
a little distance from each intermediate space, 
on both sides of it, is a small black lace border. 
The shawl has for a border a volant of black 
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Fig. 6. WALKING Dress. 


lace, put on rather full, and terminating in 
dentated scollops. A second volant (hardly 
perceptible in the engraving,) comes out from 
under the first, made of black tulle, to which is 
sewed a lace similar to the first, and terminating 
in dentated scollops. This large volant is very 
full behind. Rose of rose-coloured taffeta, 
trimmed below with four ranges of black lacets, 
the lowest range consisting of thirteen, the 
second of nine, the third of five, and the upper 
of three. 

Fieure 5. Morning Toilette—Pricnoir of 
very clear muslin, lined with straw-coloured 
taffeta; open skirt, trimmed with very deep 
embroidery, running round the skirt above the 
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Fria. 8. 


hem, and continuing up the front to the waist, 


then a lace twyantée, placed on the edge of the | 
hem, and continuing in like manner up the recent style of mantelets. 


\ 
N 
\ 
\\ 


Fig. 9. 


front; high body, gathered in at the waist and 
on the shoulder, opening half its height, and 
with a small worked collar forming a turn and 
reaching to the bottom of the opening; very 
large sleeves, reaching half way down the front 
of the arm, trimmed with a deep embroidery 
and a lace twyantée, the sleeves lightly looped up 
in front; long sash of straw-coloured ribbon. 
Under dress embroidered in large pattern, in 
the English style; fanchon of lace, edged with 
a lace froncée, and tied under the chin. 

Fiaure 6. Walking Dress.—Ross of striped 
silk, the skirt trimmed with three rather deep 
flounces, with large denis edged with three 
rows of narrow blue velvet, placed very near 
to each other; open body, with a trimming 
dentelée, and edged with velvet; plain sleeves, 
reaching rather below the elbow, and trimmed 
like the body; manchettes of large bouffantes ; 
embroidered guimpe ; bonnet of straw-coloured 
crape, of an open shape, trimmed on the side 
with a tuft of marabouts; shawl of black lace. 





Figures 7, 8, and 9, give some of the most 
A. B. C. 



































EDITORIAL. 


Books. 


Poems by Mrs. Whitaker, of South Carolina.—We an- 
nounce, with pleasure, that Mrs. Whitaker, (one of the 
correspondents of this Magazine,) will, in the course of the 
season, issue from the press a volume of poems. We un- 
derstand that arrangements have been made, or are in 
the course of being made, with the house of W. D. Ticknor, 
Esq., of Boston, for the purpose. We have the pleasure of 
some acquaintance with this lady, having seen her several 
times, when on a visit to the North last summer. She is 
the daughter of a clergyman. Some eight or ten years 
ago, when on a visit to Scotland, she was married to Mr. 
Miller, a Scotch advocate, recently appointed Attorney- 
General of the Bahama Islands. Mr. Miller had scarcely 
arrived, with his lady, at the place of his destination, and 
scene of his labours, when he fell a victim to that fatal 
disease of a tropical climate, the yellow fever. She returned 
to her paternal residence in South Carolina; but this early 
affliction made a deep impression upon her susceptible 
mind, of which we see the traces in her tender and beau- 
tiful poetry. In 1848, she formed a matrimonial connexion 
with D. K. Whitaker, Esq., late Editor of the Southern 
Quarterly Review; and is now, it is said, devoting herself 
to a life of literary occupation. When in Scotland, she 
formed the acquaintance of the poet Campbell, who pub- 
licly praised her verses. She has also been much com- 
mended for her poetical abilities by Mr. Bryant, of this 
country. She is a tolerably liberal contributor, both prose 
and poetical, to the journals and periodicals of the day. 

The Woodman.—A Romance of the Times of Richard ITT. 
By G. P. R. James. New York, Harper & Brothers. James 
is probably the best of the second-rate novelists. He can- 
not stir the heart to its lowest depths like Scott; but he 
succeeds in fixing the attention, is exceedingly well-in- 
formed in matters of history, and is always instructive. 
We have read the “Woodman” with an interest only 
second to our recollections of “Ivanhoe” and “The 
Crusaders.” 

Illustrated Shakespeare.—Phillips & Sampson, of Boston, 
announce a new illustrated edition of Shakespeare, to be 
issued innumbers, The plan, as givenin their prospectus, 
is good. Of the execution it will be time to speak when 
the numbers come. 

New Edition of Hume’s England.—Messrs. Phillips & 
Sampson of Boston, have issued the first and second 
volumes of a new edition of Hume’s History of England. 
The work is to be completed in six volumes, and is printed 
and bound uniformly with their edition of Macaulay. We 
recommend the edition cordially. It is neat, convenient, 
cheap, and well spelt. 

New Music.—We have received from E. R. Johnson, 120 
Arch Street, two pieces by an “ Amateur,” both well spoken 
of. The titles are, “Magic Flute Waltz,” for the Piano 
Forte, and “ My Life is like the Summer’s Rose,” dedicated 
to Miss Clara D. Harrison. We recommend them to the 
attention of our musical friends. 

David Copperfield.—Lea and Blanchard have issued Nos. 
2, 3, and 4, of this new work by Dickens. Each number is 
accompanied with a plate, and is sold at five cents. 

Chambers’s Information for the People.-—N umber 4 of this 
useful publication has been received from Peterson. Sub- 
jects of the present number, Language, English Grammar, 
Logic, Education, Drawing and Perspective, Arithmetic, 
Algebra, and Geometry. 

Home Missions.—A Sermon by the Rey. Albert Barnes. 
The name of Mr. Barnes to a title page has long since 
become a guarantee to the reader that the contents are in- 
structive and useful. The reader of the present discourse 
will be not only instructed but stirred by the urgent elo- 
quence ofthe author. The claims of Home Missions upon 
Christian charity are pressed with a convincing logic and 
at the same time a serious earnestness that take strong 
possession of the reader. 

Dr. Bethune’s Oration at Cambridge.—The Claims of our 
Country on its Literary Men. An Oration before the Phi 





Beta Kappa Society of Harvard University, July 19 1849, 
By George W. Bethune. The readers of Sartain need no 
commendation from us of Dr. Bethune’s style or merits as 
a writer. The present discourse is in the Doctor’s happiest 
vein. It is a most stirring appeal to the American scholar 
not to be ashamed of an honest hearty patriotism, to resist 
the temptations of an affected dilettantism—ridiculous 
enough in any country, but supremely so in ours—and to 
exert the influence which scholarship and cUltivated 
talents necessarily give him, in promoting a sound Ame. 
rican feeling.— For sale by Carey and Hart. 

History of the National Assembly.—By J. T. Corkran 
Esq. New York: Harper and Brothers. This is by all 
odds the most satisfactory exhibit of the present political 
state of France that has fallen under our notice. The 
writer is an Englishman, who was in Paris at the time of 
the late revolution, and was present at all the debates of 
the National Constituent Assembly, convened last year for 
making a constitution and establishing a government. 
He has made a study of the characters of all the present 
leading political men in France, and particularly of those 
who distinguished themselves in the late Convention, and 
in the work before us has given sketches of these men in 
connexion with the history of political events. These 
sketches are written with great spirit, and apparently 
with much candour. We commend the book to all who 
wish to understand events now passing in France. 


Lyel’s Second Visit to the United States—Harpers : 2 
vols. 12mo. Mr. Lyell seems on the whole to have been 
pretty well pleased with us. We have, however, better 
reasons than that for being pleased with him. He makes 
no pretension indeed to “fine writing,” but says what he 
has to say in a plain sensible way that, if it never fasci- 
nates, on the other hand never tires, while his abounding 
knowledge makes him always interesting. Many of his 
opinions will be questioned of course on both sides of the 
Atlantic. But he manifests throughout his book, so far 
as we have read it, a spirit of candour and of courtesy that 
will secure him respect even from those who may chance 
to differ from him. 


——_7— 


Biterary Entelligence. 
Harper & Broruers have nearly ready for publication: 


Mayhew’s Magic of Kindness, or the Wondrous Story of 
the Good Huan. With numerous illustrations. 


Anthon’s Horace.—With English notes, critical and ex- 
planatory. A new edition, corrected and enlarged, with 
excursions relative to the wines and vineyards of the 
ancients; and a life of Horace by Milman. 12mo. 

A History of the American Bible Society, from its organi- 
zation in 1816 to the present time. By Rev. W. P. Strick- 
land. With an introduction, by Rev. N. L. Rice. With a 
portrait of Hon. Elias Boudinot, LL.D., First President of 
the Society. 8vo. 

Chalmers’s Institute of Theology.—¥orming Vol. VII. of 
*Chalmers’s Posthumous Works.” 12mo. 

Scenes where the Tempter has Triumphed.—By the author 
of “The Jail Chaplain.” 12mo. 

Retribution, or the Vale of Shadows.—A Tale of Passion. 
By Mrs. Emma D. E. Southworth. 

The War with Mexico.—By Major Ripley, U. 8. A. 8vo. 

The History of Pendennis.—Wis Fortunes and Misfor- 
tunes; his Friends and his Greatest Enemy. By the 
author of “Vanity Fair.” Svyo. 

Roland Cashel—By Charles Lever. 
illustrations by Phiz. 
8vo. 

Anthon’s System of Ancient and Medieval Geography. 
8vo. 

An Introduction to the Study of the English Language.— 
By Professor Fowler. 8vo. 

Lossing’s Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution.—To be 
completed in about fifteen numbers. 


With numerous 
Part III. Completing the work. 





THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 





Txis paper is published in the City of New York, and is circulated extensively in the Eastern, West- 
ern, and Middle States, and partially in the Southern and Southwestern States, of the Union. 


THE DAILY TRIBUNE 


Js neatly printed on a royal sheet, whereof three editions are issued every day but the Sabbath, in order to sup- 


ply each subscriber with the latest news possible. It is afforded to subscribers by Mail at $5 per annum. 
intended to equal in amount and value of matter any Daily issued on this continent. 


Itgs 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


Is issued every Tuesday and Friday, on a sheet of the same size with the Daily Tribune, at $3 per annum, or 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


Is printed on a large double-medium sheet, making eight pages of six columns each, and contains the choicest 
matter of the Daily issue (the correspondence alone costing several thousands of dollars per annum), and can 


two copies for $5. 


hardly be exceeded as a Newspaper by any Weekly in the country. 


It is afforded to those who subscribe singly 


at $2 per annum ; [¢three copies 5, eight for $10, twenty copies to one address $2O—payment in all cases 


being required in advance. 


When the term paid for has expired, the paper is stopped; so that no man need fear 
being annoyed with bills for papers he never read and did not want. 


Subscriptions may commence at any time. 


(er Clergymen, of*all denominations, furnished with the Weekly Tribune at $1 per annum. Address, 


GREELEY & McELRATH, Trisune Buitpines, New York. 


IL? Notes of all specie-paying Banks in the United States are taken for subscriptions to this paper at par. 


Money 


enclosed in a letter to our address, and deposited in any Postoffice in the United States, may be considered at our risk ; 


but a description of the bills ought in all cases to be left with the Postmaster. 


New York, August 1, 1849. 


G. & M. 


te The Publishers, in their Prospectus, say, “ that they are— 


“ Resolved that no American journal shall exceed the Tribune in the variety, extent, or accuracy of its Intelli- 
gence, while to Literature, Poetry, and Art, they devote all the space that can be spared from the topics of the 


day.” 


The following extracts from notices of this Paper, published in various parts of the United States, will 
show how far the Publishers were justified in the foregoing announcement :— 


Tat New York Trisune.—This powerful journal, 
which is a perpetual fountain of thought and opinion upon 
all moral and political subjects, seems full of its original 
vigor and freshness. The Tribune is everywhere along 
the whole line in the thickest of the fight. At one moment 
its broad shoulder lends conservative support to some 
cracking arch in our political frame, at another time it is 
found dealing ponderous blows upon some venerable fort- 
ress of human wrongs. Sometimes The Tribune may be 
wrong, and, in its impulsive zeal, it may sometimes * run 
things into the ground,” but it is always straightforward, 
honest, fearless—and generally comes out about right.— 
Wisconsin Herald. 

THe New YorkK Trisune.—Without disparaging the 
merits of any one of the excellent political journals 
throughout the country, we think we can safely say, that 
no better periodical of the newspaper kind is issued from 
any press in the Union, than The Tribune. The greatness 
and variety of reading matter which it weekly lays before 
its readers, can not fail to interest all, however much they 
may differ in their notions of what a newspaper ought to 
be.—Greenville Banner. 


New York TripuNne.—Although we differ from this 
print in several very important matters of political econo- 
my, we are none the less willing to acknowledge its une- 
qualed merit as an American press; —— dignified, 
always talented, and ever marked by a heart-felt desire for 
the true elevation of the people. 

e are content, even democrat as we are, to recommend 
The Tribune—for we believe that what of Truth it incul- 
cates will be apt to “rise again” in the minds of its read- 
ers; while its errors must eventually “die amid their 
worshipers.”’—Brooklyn Freeman. 

te The New York Tribune, decidedly one of the very 
ablest political journals in the Union. * * We are awure that 
Horace Greeley is a Northern man with Northern princi- 
ples, an open and undisguised Free Soil advocate, and so 
far as these peculiar sentiments extend we dissent from 
him; but as a Whig—on all the great national issues which 
have long been before the country—es a man of vast po- 
litical knowledge—we admire him. Few men in the na- 
tion have a larger stock of practical good sense; he is 
excelled by none as a political writer. Upon the Tariff 
question especially he is transcendently able, and has long 

en known as the champion of American Manutactures.— 
Tennessee Packet. 

No American journal exceeds The Tribune in the varie- 
ty, extent, or accuracy of its general intelligence, both for- 
eign and domestic.—Ohio Republican (Dem. 

EF It is hardly necessary to add encomiums upon a 
paper so universally known and of so wide-spread influ- 
ence as The Tribune.—Essex County Republican. 





Perhaps no paper in the country is more widely circula- 
ted, and certainly none is conducted with more ability. — 
Old Colony Reporter. 

New York TriIBUNE.—One of the best of the New York 
papers for news and cummercial matters, as well as poli- 
tics, is the Tribune.— Knogville (Tenn.) Tribune. 


(e@ The New York Tribune is strongly commended to 
the general reader, as an eloquent defender of all those 
great principles Jaid down in the charter at Philadelphia, 
beside its strong Whig tendency, it may safely be set down 
in the list as one of the ablest and fairest party papers in 
this country. We consider it unnecessary to urge its 
claims upon the attention of our citizens, for every school 
district and by-way is conversant with the New York 
Tribune.— Cherry Valley Gazete. 


(= A description of the character of this paper is un- 
necessary, as it is so widely circulated that almost every 
one has some acquaintance with its value as a truthful ex- 
pounder of Whig doctrines—and as a literary-and scien- 
tific paper it is far above the generality of newspapers. In 
its arrangements for the early and correct publication of 
news, both foreign and domestic, it has no superior, and 
but few equals.—Glenn’s Falls Clarion. 


(3 To such of our readers as wish to take a city paper, 
we commend the New York Tribune. We need not to 
speak of its political character, or of the fearlessness, hon- 
esty, and ability with which The Tribune is conducted. 
But its foreign correspondence has, in our opinion, no 
riva).—Madison County Whig. 

te As an advocate of Whig measures, it is perhaps the 
most efficient journal in the country, while it is unsur- 
passed as a news medium.—Nat. (N. J.) Standard. 


(te The New York Tribune is one of the ablest con- 
ducted journals in America.—Indiana Whig. 


THe New Yora& TRIBUNE.—This paper is so well estab- 
lished in the public confidence as to need no word from us 
in commendation of its merits. We do not hesitate to say 
that the New York Tribune is the best news-paper in the 
United States. It contains daily more domestic news than 
any other that now occurs to us, and beside giving as much 
foreign intelligence as any of its neighbors, the Jetters of 
its numerous foreign correspondents enable it to present a 
better view of general European affairs than can be ob- 
tained elsewhere. But what gives The Tribune a peculiar 
value, in our estimation, is its high moral tone, its deep 
sympathy with the struggles of mankind everywhere, its 
clear apprehension of the great law of Progress, and its 
abounding hope of a better day for the world, built upon 
a rational view of human nature and a just appreciation 
of the omnipotent causes now at work to elevate our 
Race.—Gem af the Prairie. 
































THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


NOTICES OF 


THe New York Trinune.—The Tribune is deservedly 
one of the most populer newspapers published in the 
country—enjoying a patronage more extended, perhaps, 
than that of any of its cotemporaries. Almost every man 
who is a politician has read The Tribune. Its reputation 
and influence are confined to no particular locality. The 
Tribune has attained an influence throughout the country 
more extensive and commanding than has ever been ex- 
ercised by any other paper in the Union—we make no ex- 
ception. It furnishes its patrons an amount of matter fully 
equal to that of any other journal; and its means enable it 
to compete, successfully, with its cotemporaries in the va- 
wety and freshness of its contents.—Greenvrille (O.) Patriot. 

New York Trisune£.—We question whether, all things 
considered, there is a more valuable or inieresting journal 
published in the United States. It contains a vasi fund of 
reading matter, including the best foreign correspondence 
of any newspaper in the Union.— Weekly (Pa.) News. 

THe New York {R1BUNE.—All of our readers are doubt- 
less familiar with the long and well-established character 
of this able Whig journal, and need not to be told that for 
energy. and enterprise, and ability in its conduct, it is 
equaled by but few, if any, papers in the country. Al- 
though devoted to the advocacy of Whig principles, and 
decidedly Political in in its character, yet Literature, Poe- 
try, Art, and General Intelligence, all receive their due 
share of attention. If any one desires to take a first-rate 
city newspaper, we recommend them to try The Tribune, 
with the assurance that they will more than realize their 
expectations.—Gettysburg (Pa.) Star and Banner. 

Tue New York Tripune.—This paper, Horace Greeley 
principal Editor, we consider to be the leading paper of 
the country. The ability of the editor, his knowledge of 
almost everything, the expense that is put upon it In the 
way of obtaining correspondents, contributors, early news, 
&c., have given it a position that is an honor to the coun- 
try. The ready will always find The Tribune full of in- 
terest and instruction.— Lebanon (Pa.) Courier. 

The New York Tribune, Greeley & McElrath editors, is 
among the best and ablest conducted papers in the coun- 
try, and wields quite as much influence as any other pa- 
per; especially those influences of an improving, progres- 
sive, upward tendency, of a social nature.—New Lisbon 
(Ohio) Aurora. 


New York Tripune.—There is perhaps no paper in the 
United States that is so emphatically a news-paper, as the 
New York Tribune. It is not only noted for its stern, un- 
deviating adlierence to and discussion of Whig principles, 
together with a liberal and independent discussion of all 
the important topics of the — ut is also noted for the 
accuracy of its statistical intelligence—its foreign corres- 
pondence giving the reader a clear insight into the causes 
of the different great political changes in the countries of 
the Old World—its well arranged and comprehensive Con- 

essional reports, and legislative summaries, and its great 
und of general intelligence, which renders it a useful 
companion to all lovers of knowledge.—Ezpress (Madi- 
son, Wisconsin). 

New York Tripune.—The Tribune has the most com- 
prehensive news ay pros of any paper in the Union, 
and is the most candid political paper known.— The Free 
Mountaineer (Vt.) 

(e@ The New York Tribune, if we may be allowed to 
express our honest opinion, is the best newspaper in the 
country, and, in many respects, without a superior in the 
civilized world. In its means of obtaining the most accu- 
rate and extensive information from all quarters of the 
Globe, it is perhaps unsurpassed; and it 1s, therefore, a 
perfect Daguerreotype of the living age. 

Every number of the Tribune is a book, the perusal of 
which will enable a person to keep up with the age upon 
almost every subject of great general interest. 

Among the evidences of the enterprise of this journal, 
we would mention that one of the editors, BayaRD Tay- 
LOR, already favorably known to the public as an Euro- 
pean traveler and writer, lias gone to California to travel 
the country, and supply the paper with the most recent 
and authentic intelligence.— Wisconsin Advocate. 


This is one of the best papers published in the United 
States. Mr. Greeley, ita editor, is not only an independ- 
ent and fearless man, but a man of extensive and varied 
knowledge, and never-tiring industry. He is a bold and 
able defender of the rights of humanity, and a zealous ad- 
vocate of every cause which has for its object the meliora- 
tion of individuals or the advancement of society in mor- 
als and useful knowledge.— Peekskill Republican. 


(" The Tribune is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable papers in the countsy, and no pains and expense are 
spared to sustain its present wide-spread popularity.— 
Fredonian (N. J.) 

If the Whigs of this county want an unadulterated, nev- 
er-tiring, interesting, ultra-Whig, scientific, able, fearless, 
rough-and-ready newspaper from any of our cities, we 
think they can not do better than to subscribe for the New 
York Tribune. lt is all we have described it to be above, 
and double as much more, and is certainly one of the ablest 
Whig papers in the Union.— Clinton (Pa.) Democrat. 


.McFlrath, though Whig in politics, is secon 








THE PRESS. 


t@ Tue New York TRIBUNE we look upon as the most 
valuable paper issued from the City of New York. The 
reader of the DatLy can depend upon not only the latest 
intelligence, but all the news of importance, foreign or do- 
mestic, that industry or observation, express or telegraph 
can communicate—beside a rich store of valuable litera. 
ture—verbatim ——— of lectures, speeches, and sermons 
and an arrey of editorial talent acknowledged to be of the 
tirst class —New England Religious Herald. 


(3 To say that The Tribune ranks among the foremost 
papers in the Union in every particular, is no exaggeration. 
All who are familiar with it and the productions of its able 
editors, will concur with us in this opinion.—Versailles 
(Ind.) Intelligencer. 

At once the best and cheapest weekly paper in the 
Union. In politics it is thevenahie Whig, and the acknowl- 
edged ability of Horace Greeley, Esq., its accomplished 
Editor, has secured for it a circulation unequaled by any 
of our political weeklies.—Miflintown (Pa.) ‘Kentinel. 

The Tribune ever has been a sheet of sterling worth.— 
Vermont Family Gazette. 

Unquestionably one of the ablest and beat 
United States, or elsewhere.— Portsmouth (O. ibune. 


The Tribune is our favorite exchange. Beside a large 
amount of political intelligence, it contains more news 
than any other paper with which we are acquainted. Its 
editor, Horace Greeley, is one of the remarkable men of 
the nineteenth century.—Carolton (O.) Press. 

The New York Tribune, conducted | Greeley & 
, tha { to no paper 
in the Union in the variety and correctness of its news de- 
partment. Its social and miscellaneous departments, and 
its literary selections are in good taste—its moral tone pure 
and elevated.—North Star (Vt.) 

{3 The Tribune is a very able and valuable paper.— 
Valley (Pa.) Spirit. 

te The New York Tribune, in our opinion, is the best 
political paper published inthe Union.—Indiana Courier. 

THE New York TRIBUNE.—We know not how we can 
do our friends a better service than by recommending to 
those of them who wish for a paper from abroad The Trib- 
une.—F armers’ (N. H.) Cabinet. 


We take this opportunity to introduce this valuable 
journal to the favorable notice of those of our friends in 
this county who may be unacquainted with its merits. The 
Tribune is a well conducted, interesting, and profitable 
Whig paper, published in New York city, by Greeley & 
McElrath. There is. we believe, no secular paper now 
published in the United States of greater circulation or 
more deserved popularity than The Tribune; nor do we 
know of any paper that more fully sympathizes with the 
toiling millions, nor one that seeks more industriously to 
instruct and engage them in the great Moral, Social, and 
Political questions now agitating the country. For the 
general reader this paper is as good, if not the best. of any 
within our knowledge. Beside the news of the day, and 
a most ample Domestic and Foreign Correspondence, 
costing several thousand dollars annually, it gives the 
reader a variety of Scientific Lectures, Sermons, and 
a, and the pith of various debates both in and out 
of Congress. To those of our friends who want a bold 
and fearless Whig city paper, we can not do better than 
to recommend to them the New York Tribune.— People’s 
(Me.) Press. 


This paper has a wide circle of friends, and enjoys an 
extensive and well-deserved patronage. The Tribune is 
known as a champion of populer rights; its Editor, al- 
though not aspiring to the title of Philanthropist or Philos- 
opher, is, nevertheless, considerable of both. The influ- 
ence of The Tribune is eminently moral; in this respect it 
aims to be unexceptionable. For News it is unsurpassed. 
We commend The Tribune to our readers.—Political In- 
vestigator. 


This is one of the most ably conducted of the New York 
press, and is, no doubt, deservealy the most popular jour- 
pal of the Whig party.— Tenth (Woodstock, Va.) Legion. . 


As a political, literary, and a newspaper of general iz 
telligence, the New York Tribune excels all others. Its 
foreign and domestic correspondence—the attention be- 
stowed upon its columns by its able editors—have given it 
a high interest, and established an exalted reputation for 
accuracy in all things. It is the paper of the east, and 
should receive an extensive patronage.—Kentucky Whig. 


For enterprise, liberality of expenditure in procuring the 
latest news, and amount of talent, it combines more, prob- 
ably, than any paper in the country, and is second to none 
in influence, being quoted and read by all shades of politics 
and religion, though in its principles decidedly Whig, but 
we would not recommend it on that account. Its foreign 
news is always full and complete, and its Congressional 
better than any other paper out of Washington. To those 
who want a business and general newspaper, we recom- 
mend this before any other.—Portland (Me.) Transcript. 


_New York Trisune.—The most valuable sheet pub- 
lished in the United States. —Indiana American. 
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A NEW VOLUME! NOW IS THE TIME!! 








On the Ist of October, 1849===just in time to send in new Subscriptions=will be begun the 
Eleventh Volume of 


THE SATURDAY GAZETTE. 
ENLARGED TO MAMMOTH SIZE. 


AND NOW CONTAINING MORE LITERARY AND NEWS MATTER THAN ANY COTEMPORARY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Among other improvements, the proprietors have secured a new series of humorous sketches of New England life, by the 


AUTHOR OF THE BEDOTT PAPERS, 


who will write for no other newspaper. Combining the truthfulness of Sam Slick, with a superior wit and refinement, the 
sketches of this author are decidedly the best in the language. 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN NOVELS. 


During the coming volume, there will be published in the “Gazette” at least two wriginal and copyright novels, besides 
original tales from the best American writers; and also the choicest selections from the foreign magazines. In a word, 
« Excelsior” is our motto; and neither labour nor expense shall be spared to make this the 


BEST FAMILY PAPER. 


A high tone of morals characterizes the “Gazette.” The addition of a Female Editor enables this paper to give descrip- 
tions of the latest fashions, of new household receipts, and of other things interesting to the sex, better than any cotemporary. 


The department for children is pronounced by the press to be unequalled. In short, every member of the family will find some- 
thing to delight him or her in the Gazette. 


THE NEWS DEPARTMENT. 


Great care is observed in collecting the news of the week, so that every item of importance is chronicled. Nothing 


partisan or sectarian is ever admitted into our columns. News by the telegraph, from all quarters of the Union, is inserted 
up to the moment of going to press. 


MARKETS, AGRICULTURE, ETC. 


The latest markets of stocks, provisions, cattle, &c., are prepared weekly for the Gazette, by a competent hend, with the 


prices of flour, &c., at the various marts of the Union. A column is also devoted to agriculture ; and this department is under 
the charge of a practical farmer. 


ENGRAVINGS AND PORTRAITS. 


Illustrations of original stories, novels, &c.,—portraits of distinguished individuals,—engravings of interesting events, 
&c., &c., are weekly inserted in the Gazette. 





TERMS. 


One copy per annum, - - - : - $ 2 00 

Four copies, - - - - - - - 5 00 

Nine copies, - - - - - - ° 10 00 

Thirteen copies, (And one to Agent, or the getter up of the club) 15 00 

Twenty copies, (And one to Agent, or the getter up of the club) 20 00 
Address, post-paid, CUMMINGS & PETERSON, 


No. 46 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


N. B. Any person desirous of receiving a copy of “THe Mammortu GazeTte,” as a specimen, can be accommodated by 
notifying the publishers by letter, POST-PAID. 





—er all 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


Tue Satorpay Gazette is now the best genera] Family Newspaper in the United States. It contains more literary and 
news matter than any other of the mammoth weeklies, while both its original papers and its selections are, as a whole, so 
far superior to those of its competitors, as to fairly distance them in the race of rivalry. It was but a few months ago that 
Neal's Gazette was enlarged. The enlargement has added much to the value of the journal, although the same low price is 
retained. lt is worth more now, in any family where taste and correct feeling prevail, than all the ** Posts,” and “ American 
Couriers,” and “* New Worlds,” and “ Old Worlds,” that may compete with it for popular favour and success.—Concordia (La.) 
Intelligencer. 

The fact of the Saturday Gazette having a Jady editor, for those departments of the paper which so appropriately belong 
to the sex, cannot fail to insure it a preference with its more numerous and refined class of readers.—.N. Hampshire Democrat. 

Tue Saturpay GazerTte is now probably the largest weekly literary paper in America. The literary portion is excellent, 
and seldom equalled by any of its cotemporaries.—N. J. Union, N. Brunswick. é 

Tue Saturpay Gazette is one of the best family newspapers of which our country can boast, and in our opinion entirely 
fills the place once occupied by the Saturday Courier.—New Jersey Journal. 

Tue SatTurpay GazeTrz.—This is the best paper of its kind that we receive.—Mifflintown ( Pa.) Register. 

The Mammoth Saturday Gazette, formerly “* Neal's,” comes to us enlarged beyond the size of the boasted Model American 
Courier, giving another instance of the ambition and energy of newspaper publishers—each one being determined to outdo 
all his competitors in grandeur of size and brilliancy of intellect. Mrs. J.C. Neal and Charles J, Peterson, the editors of the 
Gazette, have been noted for some years as writers of ability, (which we understand to be genius tempered by judgment,) and 
are not disposed to be overshadowed by any of the great periodicals of the cities.—Saml. C. Atkinson, in the Burlington Gazette. 

Tue Saturpay GAZETTE is now not only the dest, but the /argest of the Eastern weeklies. It has an editor for each 
department. The Gazette contains more literary and news matter than any other weekly in the Union.— Urbana Gazette. 

Tue Saturpay GazeTTe.—This is now the largest public journal in the United States. Every number is better and fuller 
than three-quarters of the books now issued from the press.— Litchfield Republican. 

P Tue Saturpay GazeTTe contains the most valuable reading matter of all the Philadelphia literary papers.—Essex Co. 
epublican. 

- Tue Satrurpay Gazette, the best of the Philadelphia weeklies, has been enlarged to a mammoth size.—Glen’s Falls 
epublican. 


Tae Saturpay Gazette is the best literary paper in the world.—Adrian Watchman. 
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NO SELECTED ARTICLES OR SECONDHAND PLATES PUBLISHED 
IN THIS MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 
BY THE BEST AUTHORS AND ARTISTS, EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN. 





CONTENTS. 








. THE SNAKE IN THE GRASS. A splendid full page Mezzotinto Engraving, by SARTAIN, after a design by Sir 
. UNCLE JOB CARRYING OFF DR. RIBS. A full page Engraving, by LESLIE & TRAVERS, after an original design 


THE DEFILES OF EDOM. A full page Engraving, by DEVEREUX, after a sketch made on the spot by Laborde, 


1. Mr. Elworthy’s Heirs. A Tale. : - Mary Howitt, - 
2. Roanoke, or Where is Utopia? (Illustrated) - C. H. Wiley, 
3. Shakespeare's Sonnets, : : ‘. - John 8. Hart, 
4. Jacob and Rachel, (Jilustrated) - - - Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, 
5. The Defiles of Edom, (Illustrated) - - - Rev. J. P. Durbin, D.D. 
6. How can [ Sketchthe Tree? - - - Caroline May, 
7. Tales of the Puritans. The Star-Chamber, - Professor Alden, 
8. Thoughts on Education, - - : - Mrs. C. M. Kirkland, 
9. The Snake in the Grass, (J/lustrated) - - Mrs. Frances 8. Osgood, 
10. Children, - - - : - - Mrs. E. C. Kinney, 
ll. Taking Toll, - : - : - T.8. Arthur, 
12. Burns and Captain Grose, (Illustrated) - A. B.C. . 
13. A Sonnet to the Editor, - : - - Elizabeth, 
14. Evening Thoughts, - - - - Eliza L. Sproat, 
15. Cromwell House, ( /ilustrated) - : A.B C.- 
16. Woman's Love, - : : R. H. Stoddard, 
17. Early Sorrow, (Jllustrated) - - - - Ignatius L. Donnelly, - 
18. The Floral Calendar, October, - Prof Rhoads, 
19. Music, - - - - - - - Eugene Liés, 
20. Fashions, - - - - - - A. B.C. - 
21. Editorial, - - - - Prof. Hart, 
EMBELLISHMENTS. 
y I. JACOB AND RACHEL. A splendid full page Line Engraving, by TRIPLER, after a design by Schoppin. 
Vit 
Joshua Reynolds. 
MIL 
by DARLEY, illustrating Mr. Wiley’s novel, p. 214. 
VIV. 
illustrating Dr. Durbin’s Article, p. 225. 
VV. EARLY SORROW. A full page Engraving, by GIHON, after a design by F. W. Hulme. 
WI BURNS AND CAPTAIN GROSE. A full page Engraving, by GIHON, after a design by R. 8S. Lauder. 
VII. MOUNT HOR. A large Engraving, by GIHON, after a sketch by Laborde, illlustrating Dr. Durbin’s Article, p. 225. 
VUIl. CROMWELL HOUSE. An Engraving showing the present appearance of this building, illustrating p. 245. 
IX. ANTIQUE STAIRCASE. An Engraving of the Staircase in the Cromwell House, illustrating p. 245. 
X. WARDIAN CASE. An Engraving, after a design furnished by Prof Rhoads, illustrating Floral Calendar, p. 248. 
XI. 


XIII. 
XIV. 


XVI. MANTELETS. Several varieties of fashionable Mantelets, p. 255. 








We have space only the present month for the following :— j 


“Sartain’s Macazine.—We do not hesitate to pronounce this the best magazine of its school. 
of the brands of money stamped upon it—no worn-out engravings or dish-water tales, bought of the lowest bidder. 
The man of taste may depend upon original engravings here, and much ability in their written illustrations. 
Everything is done ‘ to order.’ This is none of your slop-shop literature.” —Republic, (Spring field,) O. 

“ SaRTAIN’s Union Macazine for September is received. The splendour of appearance and refined moral senti- 
ment which characterized this work at the outset, have suffered no diminution. In these respects it is decidedly 
ahead of all competitors.”—Monongalia Mirror. 


Single copies 25 cents. 


ONE COPY, $3, and a premium of either a Portrait of General Taylor, or Group of the Washington Family, siz 


16 


TWO COPIES, $5, and one of the Premiums. . 
FIVE COPIES, $10, and an extra Magazine and one of the Premiums to the Agent, or person getting up the club. 


JOHN SARTAIN &CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


by 24 inches, worth alone $3. 


Address, 


Arn 


CLIPPINGS FROM OUR LATE EXCHANGES. 


——nrnws 


WARDIAN CASE. An Engraving giving a longitudinal section of Wardian Case, illustrating p, 249, 

XII. MUSIC. La Ulisa: A Californian melody. English words by Eugene Liés. 

FASHIONS. A large Engraving, giving the latest fashions for Second-Mourning and Young Lady’s Toilette, p 252. 
WALKING DRESSES. A large Engraving, giving two of the latest styles of Walking and Carriage Dresses, p. 253. 
XV. MORNING TOILETTE, &c. A large Engraving, giving the latest style of Morning Toilette, &e., p. 254. 


It has none 
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